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The Statistical Supplement for this month contains notes on recent 
statistics of economically active population, on the United States survey 
of consumer expenditures for 1950 and on a Swiss survey of family 
income and expenditure in 1951, together with tables of unemployment 
and employment statistics, consumer price indices, and statistics of 


wages and hours of work. 
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The International Labour Organisation 
and 
Technical Assistance 


The general use of the term “ technical assistance” to describe 
certain activities of the international organisations in connection 
with economic development dates from 1950, when an expanded 
programme of international collaboration in this field was brought 
into operation by the United Nations and most of its specialised 
agencies. Under this programme financial means are provided to 
enable the various organisations to meet requests from wunder- 
developed countries for technical advice and the services of specialists, 
and the I.L.O. has been able to expand considerably its earlier advisory 
work and to develop this in certain new fields. 


‘THE provision of information and advice has been a normal 

part of the work of the International Labour Office for the 
past three decades, and governments, workers’ organisations and 
employers’ organisations have looked upon the I.L.O. as a natural 
source of expert advice and practical help. While this work has 
mainly been carried out by correspondence, a not inconsiderable 
number of advisory missions have also been undertaken in various 
countries. Nevertheless, up to the last war the Organisation’s 
principal task continued to be parliamentary and _ legislative, 
together with the necessary research. Since 1945, however, the 
I.L.O. has expanded its work in three main directions : the estab- 
lishment of tripartite international committees to deal with the 
problems of some of the major industries ? ; the holding of regional 
conferences and meetings of experts to study special regional 
problems, particularly those of the underdeveloped areas*; and 


_ 1A description of the work of I.L.O. Industrial Committees appeared 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 1-43. 

? For a recent account of these activities see the Fifth and Sixth Reports 
of the I.L.O. to the United Nations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1950, 1951). 
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the development of “ operational ” activities. While in no way 
relaxing its efforts to lay down internationally agreed minimum 
and optimum standards of social policy, the I.L.O. is now able 
to offer increased facilities to its member States for translating 
such standards into practical reality. The legislative and prac- 
tical aspects of its work are indeed mutually complementary. 

Already in 1948 arrangements were made for providing special 
services to governments in regard to manpower questions. In 
1949 a field office was opened in Asia for dealing with vocational 
training questions ; another field office was opened in the following 
year in Latin America. Recently a manpower field office has been 
opened for the Near and Middle East.* 

In 1950 certain European member countries placed a special 
fund at the disposal of the I.L.O. for assistance in the field of 
migration. This led to a considerable expansion of activities, 
which were carried out by means of a series of field missions in 
Europe and Latin America, and with the help of experts attached 
to the headquarters at Geneva.? 


THE EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


The launching of the Expanded Programme of. Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations and specialised agencies for the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries gave another 
major impetus to the I.L.O.’s operational activities. The bulk 
of its technical assistance work is at present being carried out as 
part of this programme. The Expanded Programme is, of course, 
as the name implies, merely an extension of the work already 
being carried out by the I.L.O. and the other international organisa- 
tions as their normal function ; there are, however, certain special 
features of the new programme which should be mentioned here. 
A joint enterprise of the United Nations and specialised agencies, 
the new programme is based upon a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council *, which was adopted after the Council had 
studied a report prepared by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in consultation with the specialised agencies, outlining 
the work which the different organisations could undertake for the 
economic and social development of underdeveloped countries. 


1A description of the I.L.0.’s manpower programme will be found 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367-93. 

*Cf. “ The I.L.0. and Migration Problems”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXV, No. 2, February 1952. 

* Resolution 222 (IX) adopted on 15 August 1949; approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations by Resolution 304 (IV). 
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The resolution lays down the objectives of the programme, certain 
guiding principles, and also the financial and administrative 
arrangements required for putting the programme into operation. 

The principles laid down by the Council for the guidance of 
the participating organisations * are as follows: 


The participating organisations should, in extending technical assistance 
for economic development of underdeveloped countries,— 


1. Regard it as a primary objective to help those countries to strengthen 
their national economies through the development of their industries and 
agriculture with a view to promoting their economic and political inde- 
pendence in the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations and to ensuring 
the attainment of higher levels of economic and social welfare for their 
entire populations ; 


2. Observe the following general principles laid down in General Assem- 
bly Resolution 200 (III) : 


(a) technical assistance for economic development of underdeveloped 
countries shall be rendered by the participating organisations only in agree- 
ment with the Governments concerned and on the basis of requests received 
from them ; 


(6) the kinds of services to be rendered to each country shall be decided 
by the Government concerned ; 


(c) the countries desiring assistance should perform, in advance, as 
much of the work as possible in order to define the nature and scope of the 
problem involved ; 


(d) the technical assistance furnished shall— 


(i) not be a means of foreign economic and political interference in 
the internal affairs of the country concerned and not be accompanied 
by any considerations of a political nature ; 

(ii) be given only to or through Governments ; 

(iii) be designed to meet the needs of the country concerned ; and 
(iv) be provided as far as possible in the form which that country 
desires ; 


3. Avoid distinctions arising from the political structure of the country 
requesting assistance, or from the race or religion of its population. 


The resolution emphasised that experts should be of the highest 
professional competence and should be selected not only for their 
technical competence but also for their personal qualities. It 


1 The organisations participating in the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme are: the United Nations, the International Labour Organisation, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
sation, the World Health Organisation, the World Meteorological Organi- 
sation and the International Telecommunications Union. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund do not directly participate in the programme, but are represented 
on the Technical Assistance Board; their activities are financed out of their 
Own resources. 
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also indicated the general considerations to be taken into account 
in allocating priorities to different projects, the methods of co-ordina- 
tion between the organisations participating in the programme, 
and the nature of the responsibility of countries which are to 
benefit by it. 

The resolution further provided for the creation of a central 
co-ordinating body, called the Technical Assistance Board, com- 
posed of representatives of the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies participating in the programme. Through the Board, 
which meets periodically and has an executive secretariat of its 
own, the participating organisations are kept informed of the 
requests for assistance received by each organisation, and have 
an opportunity of discussing requests of common interest and of 
arranging for the handling of projects involving several organisa- 
tions. The Board also lays down uniform rules regarding per- 
sonnel policies, costs to be borne by requesting governments and 
other similar questions. It has, in addition, certain duties for the 
allocation of funds to the different organisations. 

The Board works in close collaboration with a standing Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee of the Council, which critically 
examines the activities undertaken and results achieved, and also 
the programmes presented to it by the Board. 

The funds for the programme are drawn from voluntary contri- 
butions pledged by governments at a special Technical Assistance 
Conference convened by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, to which Members of the United Nations and other 
countries belonging to any specialised agency participating in the 
programme are invited. The Council has laid down that a certain 
proportion of these funds is to be distributed among the organisa- 
tions automatically, according to percentages fixed by it.1 The 
remainder is allocated by the Technical Assistance Board at its 
discretion. 

For the first financial period, which covered about 18 months 
ending in December 1951, a sum of just over $20 million was 
pledged by some 50 countries. The equivalent of approximately 
$19 million has been pledged for the year 1952. 


THE I.L.0.’s PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAMME 


Both the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
and the International Labour Conference itself carefully considered 
what type of contribution the I.L.O. could make to the Expanded 


1 The percentages are: United Nations—23; I.L.0.—11; F.A.0.—29; 
U.N.E.S.C.0.—14; I.C.A.0.—1; W.H.O.—22. Arrangements for alloca- 
tions to W.M.O. and I.T.U. are under consideration. 
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Technical Assistance Programme, and how priorities should be allo- 
cated to the different activities within its field. A report adopted 
by the 32nd Session of the International Labour Conference (Gen- 
eva, 1949) stated that the first aim of the programme should be 
an increase in production and employment possibilities. The report 
also pointed out that, if the programme was to be successful, the 
increase of production must lead to a steady rise in consumption 
and living standards. Moreover, economic development would in- 
evitably give rise to labour problems, and the programme must 
therefore make provision for dealing with these problems in col- 
laboration with workers and employers. 

Suitable machinery was then set up in the I.L.O. to ensure 
effective participation in the programme: a technical assistance 
division was formed in the Office to administer the I.L.O.’s part of 
the programme, and the Governing Body established a Technical 
Assistance Committee to review the I.L.O.’s activities. 


Scope of Activities 


The view put forward in the report adopted by the 32nd Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference regarding the import- 
ance of the I.L.O.’s role in economic development was fully borne 
out when technical assistance progressed from the stage of plan- 
ning to one of operation. It is apparent from a study of the requests 
for assistance received that the governments of underdeveloped 
countries are fully conscious of the human and social aspects of 
economic development. Improved conditions of life and labour 
are both a basic objective of development and a means of carrying 
it out. 

The technical assistance work undertaken by the I.L.O. in 
response to requests received varies widely in scale. It may con- 
sist in the despatch of exploratory missions to assist countries 
in assessing their general labour problems, or in sending single 
experts or technicians to a factory or training institution to demon- 
strate the use of improved production methods. It ranges from 
high-level advice on the reorganisation of national labour admi- 
nistrations to practical advice in a given co-operative society 
or employment exchange. It includes the holding of regional 
seminars for group training in labour statistics, labour inspection 
methods and social security problems, as well as the award of 
individual fellowships for the study of cottage industries or systems 
of payment by results or industrial hygiene problems ; and covers 
tours by groups of trainees from several countries for the study 
of apprenticeship administration, as well as the establishment 
of small demonstration centres for teaching basic vocational trades 
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and the placing of key workers from less developed countries in 
factories in a more advanced country for practical on-the-job 
experience of better work methods and organisation. 

The following table gives an indication of the large number 
of different fields in which the I.L.O. is now providing technical 
assistance, and also suggests the relative urgency of the various 
needs, as reflected by the number of requests of the governments. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the mere figures may 
give a misleading picture of the actual scope of assistance under 
the different headings. Projects differ greatly in magnitude ; some 
involve the training of hundreds of workers, and others only relate 
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to short-term missions of single experts; certain projects are 
regional in character covering several countries, while others are 
confined to a single factory or village. 

A brief description of some of the more significant technical 
assistance work of the I.L.O. is given in the following pages, grouped 
for the sake of convenience under the headings “Manpower ”, 
“Handicrafts and Co-operatives”, “ Productivity”, “ Labour 
Standards and Their Application”, “Statistics” and “ Social 
Security ”. 

MANPOWER 


The rational and most effective utilisation of the human 
resources of a country is of fundamental importance to economic 
development. In most underdeveloped countries estimates of man- 
power availability and requirements in relation to development 
programmes are based on inadequate investigation and analysis ; 
the employment market is unorganised or only partially organised ; 
vocational training facilities are inadequate and unrelated to 
immediate needs ; and supervisory and instructor training has 
not received enough attention. I.L.O. technical assistance work 
has accordingly been devoted to the general appraisal of manpower 
resources, the organisation of vocational training in all its aspects, 
and the setting up of employment services to meet local needs. 


Manpower Resources 


Burma and Ceylon asked the I.L.O. for assistance in conduct- 
ing manpower surveys to be used for long-range economic plan- 
ning and the establishment of an employment information pro- 
gramme concerned with relatively short-term aspects of the 
employment market. An I.L.O. expert has already been at work 
in Ceylon for one year. His manpower survey brings together all 
the facts required to organise an efficient employment market, and 
throws into relief the shortages and surpluses of particular skills, 
thus preparing the ground for a practical national vocational 
training and employment service programme as part of the broad 
economic development plans of the country. The survey covers 
2,000 establishments and 50 villages in various parts of the Island 
and gives much information on employment patterns in large- 
scale, cottage and small-scale industries and in commercial estab- 
lishments and offices. The expert, working in close co-operation 
with the Ministry of Labour and other interested departments, 
gave advice regarding the occupational classification system and the 
forms and procedures employed in the collection of statistical data. 
He introduced a system by which the employment service can 
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obtain regular information from employers regarding their current 
and prospective requirements of manpower. By agreement with 
U.N.E.S.C.O., he also studied requirements as regards professional 
and higher scientific personnel. 

Apart from Burma, where a similar manpower survey is to be 
conducted, the I.L.O. is to send general manpower experts to 
Afghanistan, Colombia, Jordan and Libya. 


Vocational Training 


I.L.O. projects in the field of vocational and technical training, 
which are carried out where appropriate in collaboration with 
U.N.E.S.C.O., are directed to the improvement of national pro- 
grammes of training, the creation and perfection of skills in the 
most important and urgently needed trades, the introduction of 
modern techniques of supervisor and instructor training, and the 
sound organisation of apprenticeship systems ; the special needs 
of handicapped persons are also receiving attention. 

In Pakistan two vocational training experts, after surveying 
the needs of the country, drew up schemes for improving existing 
training facilities and for setting up new institutions. Working at 
the national and provincial levels, the experts gave advice on the 
organisation of the Directorate of Training in the Ministry of Labour 
and on the actual operation of various training centres. They 
worked out a detailed plan for the establishment of a new demon- 
stration training centre at Karachi, including details of the trades 
to be taught, the equipment needed, and financial and administra- 
tive matters. A third expert, specialising in T.W.I. (Training 
Within Industry) methods, has recently arrived in Pakistan and 
will carry forward work already done by the I.L.O. in Pakistan 
through the Asian Manpower Field Office for the introduction of 
T.W.I. in the country. Two more technical training specialists 
are to be sent at a later date, one for the special needs of the Govern- 
ment of Sind for the training of personnel responsible for the 
handling and maintenance of heavy earth-moving equipment, and 
the other for training repair and maintenance staff for the nation- 
alised road transport services. 

In Thailand U.N.E.S.C.O. is engaged upon a major project for 
the reorganisation of the entire educational system from the pre- 
primary and primary stages, through the vocational and secondary 
stage, to teachers’ training. The I.L.O. is collaborating in those 
aspects of the project which concern vocational education and the 
training of handicraftsmen. An I.L.O. expert has been setting up 
special “ progressive ” schools, the entire syllabus of which is based 
upon selected occupations which would enable the students to do 
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useful and practical work at the same time as they learn. As a 
preliminary to the beginning of instruction in handicrafts, another 
I.L.O. expert has conducted a survey of existing cottage industries 
to determine which of them have an economic future. 

Three vocational training experts advised the Greek Govern- 
ment on a national training programme and helped in organising 
apprenticeship systems and practical training courses for different 
branches of industry. 

Israel received the services of a T.W.I. expert, who successfully 
initiated the use of the T.W.I. technique in that country; the 
Government has requested the I.L.O. for the services of other 
T.W.I1. experts. 

An I.L.O. training expert is giving practical instruction in me- 
chanics in a technical school in Ecuador; another expert is giving 
high-level advice to the Ministry of Education. These experts have 
together assisted in the modernisation of technical schools in the 
country. 

In Libya, a comprehensive survey carried out by the United 
Nations and specialised agencies showed that trained clerks and 
skilled workers were urgently required to serve in the administra- 
tive services of the newly independent country and for its industrial 
development. The I.L.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. have jointly estab- 
lished a technical and clerical training centre at Tripoli to meet this 
need, and some 22 experts and instructors are being sent to run it. 

Other I.L.O. vocational training experts have completed work 
or are currently on assignment in Haiti, Mexico and Viet-Nam. 
Arrangements are in hand for sending such experts to Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Egypt, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
Syria and Turkey. In the case of several of these countries more 
than one expert will be sent. 

The I.L.0.’s work in vocational training is not confined to 
expert advice. At least equally important are its projects for the 
practical training of a large number of workers at regional training 
centres or while working in individual factories. The Government 
of Brazil offered certain services, mainly technical training facilities, 
as part of its contribution to the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme. Utilising these services, which are made available by 
the Brazilian National Service of Industrial Apprenticeship 
(S.E.N.A.I.), the I.L.O. administers a training scheme under which 
about 100 trainees from different Latin American countries have 
been placed in S.E.N.A.I. schools. The I.L.O. is also providing 
foreign instructors fellowships and training materials for S.E.N.A.I. 
in order to supplement its technical and administrative resources 
and enable it to cope with this large training programme. 
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It has been found that certain practical difficulties frequently 
arise when experts attempt to give the benefit of their experience 
and training to the country of their assignment. Their knowledge 
is based on experience in their own country, which has its own 
historical and social background, and the local people in the receiving 
country may be suspicious of new techniques. But perhaps the 
most difficult problem—especially in the case of industrial training 
—arises out of the inability of the expert to reach the actual worker 
in the factory or workshop. For this reason the I.L.O. has agreed 
to help workers from factories in certain countries to get practical 
on-the-job training in industrial establishments abroad. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, to which 44 instructor-foremen are being sent, 
the I.L.O. is arranging to place 377 Yugoslav workers in factories 
abroad ; of these 263 are skilled workers who will receive advanced 
practical training and 114 are younger workers having completed 
their apprenticeship who will acquire further skills. The length of 
the visit for these worker-trainees is 6-12 months, and the trades 
studied will range from electronics to foundry practice, from 
precision instruments to trucks, from paper-making to shipbuilding 
and from lignite mining to radio technology. 

The placement of workers in foreign industrial establishments 
is, however, beset with many difficulties connected with trade 


union rights, wage policies and social security. To overcome these 
the I.L.O. is taking full advantage of the close relations it has 
established with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

Similar programmes are in hand for the training of industrial 
workers from Afghanistan, Bolivia, Ecuador, Haiti and Iran. 


Employment Service Organisation 


Important assignments in the field of employment service 
organisation have been carried out in three countries—Israel, 
Pakistan and Peru. 

In Peru there was no employment service, and the Government 
asked for I.L.O. assistance in starting one. An expert was sent, 
who organised and put into operation a pilot exchange for Callao 
and Lima ; further employment exchanges are to be set up by the 
Peruvian Government with his help and United States aid under 
a bilateral programme of assistance. 

In Israel large-scale immigration placed an exceptionally heavy 
burden on the existing employment service. After a thorough 
examination lasting over six months an I.L.O. expert made recom- 
mendations regarding administrative, technical and financial orga- 
nisation. He assisted in the revision of regulations, statistical 
arrangements, registration procedure and operating forms, and 
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gave practical advice on the co-ordination of local and central 
exchanges and the training of personnel. He also prepared a manual 
for the guidance of the staff. 

A comprehensive report on employment service organisation 
has also been prepared for the Pakistan Government. An I.L.O. 
expert, who had had previous experience in Asia, gave advice as 
to the kind of employment service needed in an expanding economy 
like that of Pakistan; he also conducted a training course for 
newly appointed assistant managers of employment exchanges. 

Assistance from the I.L.O. in employment service organisation 
has been requested by the governments of several other countries ; 
I.L.O. experts have recently arrived in Burma and Ceylon and 
others will be at their jobs before the end of 1952 in Brazil, Greece, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran and Uruguay. A regional training 
course for employment service personnel from different countries 
in Asia is being held in Tokyo during October and November 1952. 


Migration 


Reference was made earlier to the migration activities of the 
I.L.O., financed by special funds for the purpose. This work is 
being continued at the request of certain Latin American govern- 
ments as part of the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, 


and experts on migration questions will probably be sent to Bolivia, 
Brazil and Guatemala. 


HANDICRAFTS AND CO-OPERATIVES 


Though the governments of underdeveloped countries naturally 
attach the greatest importance to the growth of large-scale industry 
for their economic and social development, most of them are 
conscious of the vital role which handicrafts and cottage industries 
play and will continue to play in their economies. They realise 
that the rehabilitation and modernisation of these smaller indus- 
tries will help to secure the much needed increase in national out- 
put of goods with relatively small capital investment. They 
are aware, too, that the development of such industries is one 
of the most effective means of meeting the serious problem of under- 
employment. 

I.L.O. technical assistance in this field has a twofold objective : 
(1) the improvement of production techniques by the use of better 
work methods and organisation and of improved tools and pro- 
cesses; and (2) the rational organisation of handicrafts and 
cottage industries on co-operative lines. The I.L.O. is also colla- 
borating with U.N.E.S.C.O. in the utilisation of training in handi- 
crafts as a medium of fundamental education. 
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Technical assistance is also being provided in relation to the 
development of the co-operative movement as a whole, on which 
growing emphasis is being laid in the underdeveloped countries 
as a means of economic and social advancement. This takes the 
form of advice and practical help in establishing government 
services, training of government co-operative officials, and solving 
the technical problems of co-operative organisation. 

As it is difficult to suggest methods of encouraging cottage 
industries without first having a clear idea of their existing organisa- 
tion, scope and problems, the I.L.O. has assisted in field surveys 
of cottage industries in five countries : Burma, Ceylon, Iraq, Libya 
and Thailand. A good deal of statistical and descriptive material 
has been collected, and local officials have incidentally been trained 
for similar survey work in future. The ground has thus been 
prepared for the introduction of measures of immediate application 
for selected industries whose future prospects—as regards raw 
materials, marketing possibilities, ability to withstand competition 
from well-organised large-scale industry and the availability of 
improved tools and of workers to use them—have been found to 
be reasonably secure. 

In Burma, the survey conducted jointly by the United Nations 
and the I.L.O. has already led to the setting up of pilot projects 
for a number of industries with the help of United States equip- 
ment secured under a bilateral programme of assistance. A num- 
ber of technicians have been sent by the United Nations to man 
these projects ; the I.L.O. is sending a team of three co-operative 
experts, including a specialist in the co-operative organisation of 
handicraft and cottage industries. In Ceylon, following a similar 
survey, the I.L.O. appointed an expert in handicrafts to the 
fundamental education centre established by U.N.E.S.C.O. and 
the Government of Ceylon. The expert is organising training 
courses in mat-weaving, needlework, pottery and simple carpentry. 

Similarly in Mexico, where U.N.E.S.C.O. and the Organisation 
of American States established a fundamental education and 
training centre, the I.L.O. has sent a specialist in the teaching of 
handicrafts, who has recently been joined by two further specialists, 
one in dyeing and weaving and the other in ceramics. A sisal 
fibre expert and a pottery expert are now at work in Haiti. An 
I.L.O. cottage industries expert has been advising the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

The Pakistan Government has asked for a team of two cottage 
industry experts to organise a pilot centre for the small-scale manu- 
facture of metal articles of everyday use, in order to demonstrate 
the use of simple tools and equipment. A cottage industries 
expert is being sent to India to survey the possibilities of pro- 
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viding supplementary work for plantation workers by developing 
selected cottage industries. Another team of experts is to be sent 
jointly by the United Nations and the I.L.O. to advise the Indian 
Government on several aspects of the development of cottage 
industries. 

Requests for assistance in the field of co-operative organisation 
have been received from a number of countries. At the request 
of several Asian countries which sent representatives to an I.L.O. 
Technical Conference on Co-operation, a field mission for technical 
assistance in co-operative questions is being formed. This will 
consist of experts in all branches of co-operation and will be in a 
position to advise Asian governments on matters of co-operative 
education and training and on the technical problems of special 
types of co-operative societies. Individual specialists needed for 
long-term assignments will, however, continue to be sent to dif- 
ferent countries as requested ; two such experts are already at work 
in Burma and steps are at present being taken to recruit others 
for assignments in Ceylon, the Philippines and Thailand. 

In the Middle and Near East expert assistance in co-operation 
has been requested by Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon and Turkey. 
Of these countries, Iran has already received the services of two 
experts who carried on the work started by a representative of 
the Office staff in 1947 in connection with the framing of basic 
legislation on co-operation, and prepared model rules for co-opera- 
tive societies and a handbook on co-operative accounting and 
organisation. The two experts proposed that a series of model 
co-operatives should be formed in selected places, and the pre- 
paratory work (which is essentially a slow process of education) 
is already being undertaken in some of the places. 

In Latin America I.L.O. experts in co-operation are being 
sent to Colombia and Haiti. Cottage industry experts in Mexico and 
El Salvador will also be concerned with co-operative organisation. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The quickest means of increasing national production, especially 
in countries with a slow rate of capital formation and investment, 
is by raising the level of productivity in existing establishments. 
The I.L.0. gives a high priority to expert missions designed to 
provide advice on the best and quickest ways of raising output, and 
thereby ensuring higher earnings and improved industrial relations. 

The technical assistance projects in this field involve the applica- 
tion of modern techniques of work study and work simplification, 
the proper layout of factories, the organisation of work, and the 
introduction of incentive payment systems. 
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In Israel an I.L.O. expert has been stimulating interest among 
employers and employees in productivity problems, working in 
collaboration with the Productivity Institute established under 
the Israeli Ministry of Labour and governed by a board consisting 
of representatives of the Ministry of Labour, the Manufacturers 
Association, the General Federation of Labour, the Association 
of Engineers and Architects, and the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. His preliminary reports indicate that, with proper 
organisation, output in certain establishments that he has inspected 
can be raised considerably. Experiments are being conducted in 
selected units in the electric refrigeration assembly industry, an 
Israel Railways workshop, a bakery, orange groves and the indus- 
trial and ornamental diamonds industry. Three more experts 
are to join him in the near future, mainly to give instruction in 
industrial and efficiency engineering at the Haifa Technical 
College and to advise on the layout and organisation of work 
in citrus factories. 

Preparatory work is nearing completion on another far-reaching 
project of this kind. Under an agreement between the I.L.O. and 
the Government of India a team of I.L.O. specialists, assisted 
by local experts, will carry out an investigation into productivity 
problems in the Indian textile and engineering industries. A few 
plants will be selected for work study, work organisation and job 
evaluation, and an attempt will be made to introduce systems of 
payment by results. An expert is already at work on the prepara- 
tion of a practical handbook for use by employers and workers. 
It is expected that, following the work of this team, the I.L.O. 
will be called upon for assistance in the organisation of one or 
more institutes for research and training in productivity questions. 

Requests for assistance in raising productivity in specific 
industries have also been received from Afghanistan and Ceylon. 
The Office is also collaborating with the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East in a regional project for improving 
productivity in railway workshops. 


LABOUR STANDARDS AND THEIR APPLICATION 


Important as time and motion study, workshop organisation 
and incentive wage payment schemes are, they must be accom- 
panied by sound industrial relations and certain minimum labour 
standards if they are to have their full effect in raising productivity. 
The formulation and application of standards in relation to hours 
of work, weekly rest, annual holidays with pay, wages, industrial 
hygiene, safety and welfare, and the protection of women and 
young workers, often raise difficult technical problems. The 
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I.L.0., besides having laid down accepted international standards, 
has accumulated a great deal of experience based on experiments 
carried out in countries which have had years of industrial deve- 
lopment. There is much to learn also from the techniques of labour 
administration and inspection and the promotion of employee- 
employer collaboration which have been evolved in these countries, 
The I.L.O. experts sent to underdeveloped countries to help them 
in drafting labour legislation and in the organisation of administra- 
tive services for its application are drawn both from its permanent 
staff and from labour departments and institutions in the more 
developed countries. 

Some of the underdeveloped countries are anxious to have a 
general appraisal of their labour conditions before laying down 
standards for the protection of labour and as a means of estab- 
lishing priorities. The I.L.O. assisted the Government of El Sal- 
vador in conducting a comprehensive survey of labour conditions, 
which was part of a more general survey carried out by the United 
Nations ; this showed the need for legislation and administrative 
measures to promote higher working and living standards in the 
country. A team of five experts is now carrying out detailed field 
investigations in Pakistan ; it includes specialists in general condi- 
tions of work, wages and industrial relations questions, industrial 
safety and hygiene, labour inspection and labour welfare. A 
further expert is being sent to investigate the special problems 
of agricultural workers. The expert in labour welfare is to remain 
in Pakistan after the survey to help in the organisation of welfare 
facilities in individual factories and other industrial establishments. 
In Thailand an I.L.O. expert has already collected basic data and 
has prepared the ground for an expert in labour legislation and 
administration who is to be sent shortly. 

Problems of agricultural workers often need special treatment, 
and the governments of underdeveloped countries have in several 
cases asked the I.L.O. for assistance in investigating agricultural 
labour conditions. In addition to the survey of rural labour in 
Pakistan to which reference was made above, the Office has recently 
sent agricultural labour specialists to Guatemala and El Salvador. 
The expert in Guatemala is studying the socio-economic problems 
arising out of the internal migration of agricultural labour. The 
I.L.O. agricultural experts in El Salvador are working in a joint 
demonstration project run by several organisations for the improve- 
ment of various aspects of the life of the people in the San Andreas 
valley ; these experts are concerned more especially with problems 
of recruitment, welfare and handicrafts. 

Special mention should be made of another major technical 
assistance project in Latin America, which arose out of a meeting 
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of experts on indigenous labour convened by the I.L.O. in January 
1951. Following the recommendations of the experts, the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru made a request to the I.L.O. 
for a large project to raise the living and working standards of the 
indigenous populations in the Andean Highlands. After discussions 
at the Technical Assistance Board, a mission composed of experts 
from the I.L.0., the United Nations, F.A.O., W.H.O. and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. has been sent to explore what practical action these 
organisations can take to improve the health and earning capacity 
of the people and to help their assimilation with the rest of the 
community. 

Surveys of the living and working conditions of workers, both 
industrial and agricultural, suggest various steps which must be 
initiated and carried through by some central authority. Direct 
assistance in the building up of national labour departments has 
therefore been provided to requesting governments. 

An I.L.O. expert is at work in Liberia helping in the organisa- 
tion of a labour department and in the drafting of labour legisla- 
tion. An I.L.O. fellowship has enabled a senior official from 
Liberia to spend some five months in the United Kingdom and in 
Nigeria to study the working of labour departments there. Another 
I.L.0O. expert is helping in setting up a section on personnel admi- 
nistration in the Public Works Department. 

An expert has been sent to Pakistan to organise a training 
scheme for existing and prospective labour officers employed by 
the Government and by private enterprise. Arrangements are 
also being made to provide technical assistance to Afghanistan, 
Cuba, Iraq and Mexico in improving their administrative services 
for labour matters. 

A particularly interesting experiment is being carried out in 
Bolivia and Indonesia. A survey conducted by the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies in Bolivia suggested that no substan- 
tial progress in economic development could be made without a 
strengthening of the public services, and the Bolivian Government 
accepted the recommendation that it should appoint to certain 
senior posts persons suggested by the United Nations. Two experts 
suggested by the I.L.O. have been accepted and have been appointed 
as assistants in the Ministries of Labour and Social Welfare; one 
is a person with wide experience in the general field of labour, 
while the other is a specialist in social security problems. 

In Indonesia, after deciding to set up a high-level planning 
board the Government found that it needed international experts 
to serve in the secretariat of the board. The United Nations and 
specialised agencies agreed to find suitable experts, the I.L.O. 
undertaking to recommend one expert in general labour questions 
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(including productivity) and another for migration problems. As 
in the case of Bolivia these nominees will be engaged directly by the 
Indonesian Government. The latter Government will continue 
to have the advice of a senior I.L.O. expert, whose services it 
requested earlier and who also helps the Government in deter- 
mining its technical assistance needs in the labour field. 

Apart from the organisation of labour departments, the I.L.O, 
is engaged upon a number of projects in the field of labour inspec- 
tion. The technical problems of labour inspection in Asian condi- 
tions were examined in 1948 by a meeting of experts at Kandy 
(Ceylon) ?, and in 1950 by the I.L.O. Asian Regional Conference.* 
Both stressed the importance of proper training of labour in- 
spectors. At the request of the Indian Government, the I.L.O. 
organised during the winter of 1950-51 a regional seminar at 
Calcutta attended by 30 senior officials from Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Singapore and Viet-Nam. Courses 
were given by five specialists, including an expert from the Office, 
and the programme included a study of factory conditions and 
labour inspection in the State of West Bengal. An exhibition of 
safety equipment and of visual aids was also arranged. 

A labour inspection expert has been at work in Iran helping 
the Government to set up an inspectorate suited to existing condi- 
tions in the country. The I.L.O. also awarded a fellowship to an 
Iranian official to study the organisation of inspection services in 
the Netherlands. Another such expert has just arrived in Iraq. 
Similar requests for expert advice received from Guatemala, 
Lebanon and Mexico will be met as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are concluded. 

Projects involving the assignment of some 15 qualified engineers 
and doctors to advise in matters of industrial safety and occupa- 
tional disease are also in hand, the requesting countries being Boli- 
via, Egypt, Guatemala, Indonesia, Lebanon, Pakistan and Turkey. 

Problems of industrial relations and wage determination are 
in many ways as technical as those of factory inspection and 
industrial safety, and have been the subject of careful study by 
the Office. Technical assistance in these fields has been requested 
by the Governments of Burma and Guatemala. An I.L.O. expert 
who arrived in Rangoon recently will assist in establishing sound 
industrial relations machinery, working in close co-operation with 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the country. Another 
expert is to be sent to Burma to advise on wage policies and on 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Industry and Labour, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 15 February 1949, pp. 128-30. 

2 See Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), Record of Pro- 
ceedings (1.L.0., Geneva, 1951), Part III, Appendices III and VIII. 
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the establishment of suitable wage-fixing machinery. The Govern- 
ment of Guatemala asked for assistance in implementing the pro- 
visions in its Labour Code requiring the creation of wage-fixing 
machinery. An I.L.O. expert was accordingly sent to help in 
setting up the machinery and in working out the methods and 
criteria to be used and the arrangements for supervision. He colla- 
borated with the Guatemala Wages Committee and the Govern- 
ment deputed certain officials to work with him so as to benefit 
from his experience. 

The experts sent to carry out general surveys of labour condi- 
tions (as in Pakistan, El Salvador and Thailand) are, of course, 
also concerned with employer-worker collaboration and with wage 
questions. Similarly, experts undertaking a general review of 
labour legislation also make recommendations in these important 
fields. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics on the labour force, the cost of living, employment 
and unemployment, wages, and other allied subjects, are essential 
for the formulation and proper appraisal of economic development 
plans. In some underdeveloped countries no such statistics are 
available and in many others they are still very incomplete. These 
countries have requested the I.L.O. for assistance in organising 
labour statistics services, including advice on the standardisation 
and collection of basic data and the training of key personnel. 
A regional training course for statistical officers and employer 
and worker nominees from nine countries and territories in Asia 
was held in New Delhi late in 1951, instruction being given to the 
47 participants by eight experts. The Office also sent an expert 
to a statistical seminar arranged in Finland by F.A.O. Requests 
for direct assistance in developing labour statistics have been 
received by the I.L.O. from Bolivia, Burma, Cuba, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Indonesia, Iran and Pakistan. Experts sent to undertake 
manpower surveys also give advice on relevant aspects of labour 
statistics, when necessary. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


Side by side with their requests for technical assistance in voca- 
tional training, productivity and the development of handicrafts, 
governments of underdeveloped countries have asked the I.L.O. 
for help in improving the administration of social security. Some 
desire an assessment of their schemes by international experts 
in the light of local resources and conditions, so that the schemes 
can be harmonised with the national economy. I.L.O. experts 
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who are familiar with the practice in more advanced countries 
give practical assistance in setting up suitable administrative 
machinery, training staff and organising medical care. Where pre- 
liminary investigations are carried out, the experts are careful to 
propose schemes that are capable of being put into operation in 
a reasonable period of time. The I.L.O. projects in the field of 
social security aim at the development of social security schemes 
which form an integral, part of general economic development 
plans and which will grow as these plans are realised. 

Important social security assignments have been carried out 
in Burma, Paraguay, Panama, Singapore, Turkey and Venezuela 
and work has just begun or is about to begin in Bolivia, Colombia, 
India, Iran, Israel and Pakistan. 

The I.L.0. sent two of its officials to Singapore during 1951 
to assist the authorities in examining a scheme of retirement 
benefits for wage earners. The experts studied local conditions 
and gave technical advice to a special committee set up to consider 
the scheme. In a report to the Government, they analysed the 
relative merits of a pension insurance scheme and a provident 
fund scheme, and made comparative financial estimates. The 
report described the technical and administrative organisation 
of similar schemes in a number of countries. The Office will prob- 
ably be called upon to give further assistance if the Government 
decides to put the scheme into operation. 

A similar team has investigated the possibilities of initiating 
a comprehensive social security scheme in Burma. Their report, 
now in the hands of the Burmese Government, recommends that 
a beginning should be made with workers employed in organised 
industry in respect of the risks of sickness, maternity and employ- 
ment injury, and that the coverage should be gradually extended 
to include additional risks and further categories of workers. 

The I.L.O. has recently sent another two-man mission to 
Pakistan, to study the social security schemes prepared before 
India was divided and to suggest how they can be adapted to 
present circumstances. In the case of India, there is already a 
State insurance scheme for employed persons in selected industrial 
areas which, when in full operation, is likely to cover some 24% mil- 
lion workers. India has asked for assistance from the I.L.O. 
in matters of administrative organisation, staff training and the 
organisation of medical benefits. Three experts have been sent 
for this work. It should perhaps be mentioned here that the 
I.L.O. has been associated with the Indian scheme since the very 
early planning stages. 

The I.L.O. sent a social insurance actuary to Paraguay to 
help the Government carry out the provisions of a recent decree 
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extending the coverage of compulsory social insurance and provid- 
ing for medical care for the families of insured persons. A com- 
mittee of heads of departments, set up on the recommendation 
of the expert, has critically examined the arrangements for the 
registration of employers, the collection of contributions and the 
payment of benefits in money and in kind. The expert also prepared 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the first half of 1952 
and proposed a plan for the investment of accumulated funds. 
The work of this expert is being continued by another expert who 
will now remain in Paraguay until August 1953. 

The chief actuarial adviser of the I.L.O. visited Venezuela 
in 1951 to assist in finding the causes of the financial weakness 
of the Social Insurance Institute, and to suggest measures for 
future development and for carrying out proposed new legislation. 
He suggested suitable ways of extending the geographical scope 
of the scheme and of including additional long-term contingencies, 
paying particular attention to the social security needs of petroleum 
workers and to arrangements for collaboration between the Institute 
and the Ministry of Health. He also studied proposals for the 
introduction of social insurance for public servants, including a 
savings scheme. 

Four I.L.O. social security experts have been working in 
Turkey. One of them, a medical adviser, was concerned with the 
organisation of medical care within the social insurance scheme 
and its co-ordination with the other health services. In collabora- 
tion with the Ministries of Health and Labour, he studied the 
health situation in Turkey and made recommendations regarding 
the health and medical services of the Workers’ Insurance Institute 
and its local branches. Two of the other experts gave special 
attention to matters of organisation and administration and made 
recommendations for the simplification and standardisation of 
procedures in connection with the collection of contributions, the 
maintenance of records and statistics, and the payment of benefits. 
The reforms suggested have been accepted by the authorities and 
are being put into effect. A fourth expert has now arrived in 
Turkey to make a special study of the actuarial organisation of the 
retirement pensions fund for government officials. 

Turkey was also the host country for a seminar which the 
I.L.O. conducted during September 1951 to provide a short intensive 
course for officials dealing with social security in the countries 
of the Near and Middle East. The seminar was attended by 
29 participants from five countries, and the programme included 
lectures by recognised experts and study visits to social security 
institutions in Turkey. 

A similar seminar was held in November-December 1951 in 
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Lima, attended by 29 participants from seven countries. A special 
seminar on the administrative techniques of social security was 
conducted in September-October 1952 at Rio de Janeiro, and 
actuarial aspects of social security are to be discussed at a third 
seminar to be held in Uruguay during 1953. 


CO-ORDINATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The activities of the I.L.O. summarised in the preceding pages 
are only a part of the vast effort being made within the framework 
of the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme by the inter- 
national organisations?, and by various governments and non- 
official bodies under bilateral programmes. The major part of the 
work of the United Nations has been in relation to public admi- 
nistration, social welfare, broad economic development questions 
and the development of particular industries, communications 
and transport services. The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
has devoted its attention to the development of food production, 
fisheries, forestry and livestock breeding. The main preoccupation 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. has been fundamental and technical education 
and scientific research. Problems of public health and the control 
of major diseases have been the concern of the World Health 
Organisation, while requests in the fields of civil aviation, telecom- 
munications and meteorology have been handled by the appro- 
priate specialised agencies. A certain number of requests from 
governments have been dealt with jointly by several organisations, 
especially requests calling for the carrying out of exploratory 
missions or for the establishment of demonstration centres. 

The activities of the various international organisations are 
co-ordinated into a real programme of technical assistance em- 
bracing the many aspects of economic development. Assistance 
under the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme is not, 
however, the only source of technical assistance, and it is the 
constant endeavour of the international organisations, acting 
through the Technical Assistance Board, to co-ordinate their 
activities with work undertaken under other programmes. 

Co-ordinating and liaison arrangements have been established 
by the Board with the Co-ordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance of the Organisation of American States, the Council for 
Technical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia (Colombo 
Plan), the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South 


1 For a comprehensive description of the work of all agencies see Fourth 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, United Nations Document E 2213 (Vols. I and II), May 1952. 
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of the Sahara, the South Pacific Commission, and the Caribbean 
Commission. Liaison arrangements also exist with the Mutual 
Security Agency, the Technical Co-operation Administration 
(Point IV) of the United States Government and the British Middle 
East Office. Special arrangements have been made with the 
ad hoc bodies set up by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
to deal with emergency situations, such as the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and the United 
Nations Korean Relief Agency. Informal arrangements have also 
been made with non-governmental organisations, notably the Ford 
Foundation. 

It should be mentioned that co-ordinating arrangements 
between the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme and the 
bilateral programmes are not confined to exchange of information 
but lead to joint action. I.L.O. projects involving collaboration with 
such programmes include a seminar sponsored by the I.L.O. and 
the Organisation of American States on vocational training (August- 
September 1952),an employment exchange project in Peru operated 
with I.L.O. assistance and United States assistance under a bilateral 
programme, an I.L.0. Asian seminar on labour inspection (in 
which two Point IV experts in India participated), and a cottage 
industries project in Burma planned jointly by the United Nations 
and the I.L.O. for which substantial equipment has been secured 
under a bilateral programme. Work on other projects of this kind 
is in hand. 


TRENDS, POLICIES AND PROBLEMS 


Up to the middle of October 1952 a total of 184 experts of 34 
different nationalities had been sent out by the I.L.O. for technical 
assistance work under the Expanded Programme. The I.L.O. 
had, in addition, awarded nearly 300 fellowships and study grants. 
Although it is still too early to attempt any systematic appraisal of 
the results of the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, it is 
worth considering the trends that have already become apparent, 
and the difficulties and inherent limitations of the programme. 
Some of these apply to the programme as a whole, while others are 
of particular relevance to the activities undertaken by the I.L.O. 


Types of Assistance Provided and Problems Encountered 


The first phase of the programme has of necessity been charac- 
terised by a number of exploratory missions undertaken at the 
request of governments to help them in making a general assess- 
ment of needs and priorities, and to prepare the ground for further 
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missions. Work of this nature has been carried out by the I.L.O. 
in Mexico, Thailand and Pakistan, where general inquiries into 
labour conditions are in progress, and in Ceylon, Burma and 
Libya for scientific estimates of manpower requirements and 
availability and for determining the needs and prospects of cottage 
industries. These projects are expected to give the governments 
a solid basis for their development plans in these fields. 

In several instances, however, current needs are so pressing 
that it would be unwise to wait until data from preliminary in- 
quiries can be collected and analysed. In such cases the I.L.O. has 
assisted the authorities in preparing plans of immediate action. 
After a rapid study of the situation on the basis of material already 
available and by direct observation, a number of I.L.O. projects 
in the fields of vocational training, employment service organisation 
and social security have been designed to provide expert advice 
in the framing of national policies and programmes for the imme- 
diate future. Experts sent on missions of this kind are often called 
upon to assist in the implementation of the policies and programmes 
adopted upon their advice. 

On the other hand, a number of countries have already worked 
out coherent development plans and have fixed short-term and 
long-term targets in the various fields. They wish to secure prac- 
tical day-to-day advice on ways of achieving these aims with the 
minimum of delay. The I.L.O. has been able to provide the services 
of a number of experts to work on individual projects at the national 
level or in given establishments. Assistance of this kind has been 
given especially with regard to vocational training, social security 
and various aspects of labour administration. 

The technical assistance work of the I.L.O. has thus been spread 
over the making of surveys, the preparation of plans and the 
giving of immediate assistance on specific projects. The chief 
means employed for this purpose is the sending of experts, but 
judicious use is also made of fellowships to enable key personnel 
to observe conditions abroad and thus supplement the experts’ 
work. Where the need for them is established, regional seminars 
are held to provide opportunities for intensive discussion of common 
problems by local officials, assisted by recognised international 
experts. It has been felt, however, that the work of the seminars 
needs to be made more practical, and a new kind of project has been 
worked out for training courses to be conducted at the request of 
Asian governments for officials concerned with employment service 
and vocational training. In addition to lectures and discussions 
these courses will include a thorough study, with the help of the 
international experts, of the relevant institutions in the host 
country. Such a course on employment service organisation is 
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now being held in Tokyo, while similar courses on vocational 
training will be conducted early in 1953 in Australia, the Philippines 
and Japan. An observation study tour with very similar objects 
is being arranged for Asian officials concerned with apprenticeship 
questions, so as to enable them to study the organisation and 
administration of apprenticeship in a few European countries, 
under the guidance of accompanying I.L.O. experts. 

The needs of factory workers, foremen and technicians have led 
to the development of schemes for their training in factories in 
more advanced countries. Projects of this kind are in hand in 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Ecuador, Haiti, Iran and Yugoslavia. 

The establishment of centres in the underdeveloped countries 
to demonstrate the use of improved methods, processes and imple- 
ments is a matter whose importance has often been stressed, and 
several governments have asked the I.L.O. to undertake such 
work. The I.L.O. is already collaborating in U.N.E.S.C.O.’s 
fundamental education projects and in general community-develop- 
ment projects run jointly by several organisations. I.L.O. experts 
in different countries have also been engaged in working out 
details of other demonstration centres to be set up by the Office 
in relation to vocational training, cottage industries, productivity 
and factory inspection. 

Requests for assistance from the underdeveloped countries 
generally state clearly what kind of aid is required. In a few 
instances, however, the governments seek advice on the kind of 
assistance best suited to their needs. Even when they do not do 
this, the Office may, when submitting proposals in answering a 
request, suggest modifications of the original request if technical 
and other considerations justify such a course. 

The recruitment of experts with the requisite technical, lin- 
guistic and human qualities is a basic problem in all technical 
assistance work and is the most important single factor in the suc- 
cess of the programme. Every effort is made to select experts of 
proven competence and integrity, but good experts are scarce in 
relation to the increasing demands not only of the underdeveloped 
countries but also of the countries of recruitment. A number of 
countries which are major sources of recruitment have created 
special machinery to enable requests from the I.L.O. and the 
other organisations for experts to be handled expeditiously. In 
a few instances, experts have been found in non-governmental 
services also. 


1 A resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 


in January 1952 str the value of such schemes as a means of accelerating 
progress in production techniques. 
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Before being sent to their countries of assignment, all experts 
are required to visit the headquarters of the I.L.O. or, if this is 
not feasible, a branch or field office, in order to become fully 
acquainted with the objects of the technical assistance programme 
and the aims and principles of the I.L.O. During their assignment 
the I.L.O. keeps in constant touch with them and gives them any 
necessary advice. 

In view of the shortage of experts, every effort is being made 
to utilise the experts on assignment in a given country to the 
fullest possible extent. Instead of trying to send an expert for 
each separate project, an attempt is made to form a balanced 
team covering all the major fields. Additional work in a parti- 
cular field is assigned, wherever possible, to the expert already 
at work. Another method employed is to keep a pool of experts 
available to go to countries at comparatively short notice ; while 
these are at headquarters they assist in the general co-ordination 
of the work of experts in the different countries. It is sometimes 
found useful to station experts of this pool at one of the I.L.O. 
field offices. Increasing use is also being made of the field offices 
for preparing the ground before the experts arrive, supervising 
their work and following it up on their departure. 

The placement of persons who are awarded I.L.O. fellowships 
calls for careful consideration, taking into account the technical, 
linguistic and other qualifications of the individual and the parti- 
cular conditions in his country. The programme of study is 
intended to provide him with knowledge that can be fully used 
on his return home. Several countries where a large proportion 
of the I.L.O. fellowship-holders are placed have made standing 
arrangements for looking after their training and welfare. 

The placement of worker trainees presents problems of a 
slightly different character. The fullest co-operation of govern- 
ments and of employers’ and workers’ organisations is needed 
in order to overcome obstacles in relation to social security rights, 
industrial relations and wages. 


Role of Requesting Governments 


Parallel with the attempt of the I.L.O. and the other interna- 
tional organisations to overcome the difficulties of running the 
programme, great efforts have been made by the governments 
of underdeveloped countries to promote the rapid development 
of technical assistance. They have had to make administrative 
and technical arrangements in relation to each request and to pay 
part of the cost of the missions, as required by Resolution 222 (IX) 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
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The formulation of a technical assistance request often entails 
preliminary inquiry and consultation among different departments. 
Before the expert can commence his work a good deal of material 
has to be prepared, and local officials have to be assigned to devote 
a great part of their time to the expert during his stay. When 
he leaves, his work must be carried on. Suitable persons have 
also to be selected and released for study abroad so that they can 
carry on the work initiated by foreign experts. 

Reference was made earlier to the efforts of the international 
organisations to co-ordinate the technical assistance work of the 
different agencies, and also to co-ordinate this with the activities 
carried on under bilateral technical assistance programmes. How- 
ever, a major responsibility for ensuring effective co-ordination 
and preventing the growth of overlapping projects lies with the 
requesting governments ; and it is for this reason that a number 
of governments have set up national co-ordinating committees for 
technical assistance. In order to help in expediting technical 
assistance and in co-ordinating programmes at the national level, 
the Technical Assistance Board has appointed resident represen- 
tatives in a number of countries, who work with the national 
co-ordinating committees wherever such exist. It is the duty of 
these representatives to help governments to determine their tech- 
nical assistance needs and to work out integrated programmes of 
technical assistance. 


Technical Assistance and Capital Investment 


Problems of co-ordination at the international, regional and 
national levels, difficulties of finding qualified experts and of placing 
fellowship-holders and worker trainees, and delays in making the 
administrative and financial readjustments which will render tech- 
nical assistance effective are not the only limitations of the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme. A basic limitation 
arises from the fact that the programme is a technical assistance 
programme and not a capital investment programme. Economic 
development clearly calls for vast capital investment ; a com- 
mittee of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations recently estimated that a 2 per cent. increase in 
the national income per head of the underdeveloped countries would 
call for an annual investment of $19,000 million and that well 
over half of this amount would need to be imported capital. Follow- 
ing this and earlier studies on the domestic and foreign financing 
of economic development in underdeveloped countries, the whole 
question of international assistance for capital investment is 
engaging the attention of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Meanwhile, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has been engaged in providing funds for specific 
development projects. It has also undertaken broad surveys of 
the development problems of selected countries. These surveys 
throw much light not only on the financial and technical aspects 
of economic development but also on some of its human aspects— 
the development of human resources, skills, education, health and 
general well-being, and the creation of the necessary psychological 
atmosphere in which all sections of the community work whole- 
heartedly for economic development. 

The contribution of the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme to economic development, though limited by capital invest- 
ment, is twofold. Firstly, by helping in the application of policies 
designed to stimulate capital formation and to increase productivity 
in industry and agriculture with comparatively little capital invest- 
ment, the programme directly contributes to economic expansion. 
Secondly, it helps to tackle the complicated human aspects of 
development and thus prepares the ground work for ensuring full 
returns from capital investment. The I.L.O.’s contribution to 
both aspects of the programme is significant. 

To a limited extent supplies and equipment are made available 
within the rules governing the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme, provided that they are essential to the effective 
running of a technical assistance project. The equipment supplied 
by the I.L.O. usually consists of training aids of various kinds, 
simple tools needed for cottage industry projects, testing and 
laboratory equipment for labour inspectors and industrial hygiene 
projects, equipment for pilot vocational training centres, and 
handbooks and monographs on other technical questions. The 
policy of supplying equipment as part of technical assistance is 
currently under review by the Economic and Social Council and 
the Technical Assistance Board. 


am 
* * 


The evaluation of the utility of the technical assistance that is 
being provided by the I.L.O. and other internaticnal organisations 
rests finally with the governments concerned. Within the I.L.O. 
it is the constant endeavour of the Governing Body, the technical 
services of the Office and the different conferences and expert 
committees to keep the activities under constant review so that 
the projects will meet the exact requirements of the underdeveloped 
countries. Consultation with governments and with employers’ 
and workers’ representatives is an essential element in this process. 
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The development of the programme during the first two years 
has inevitably been slow. The launching of a vast multilateral 
programme, which drew its funds from some 60 countries making 
contributions in their own currencies (most of them non-conver- 
tible) and which recruited its experts in as many countries, was no 
easy task. The two years have been a period of experimentation, 
both on the part of the international organisations and of the 
governments concerned. Policies have been laid down and then 
revised in the light of experience ; a number of problems have been 
encountered, some of which have been solved or are nearing solu- 
tion, while others will require constant study and endeavour to 
resolve them. 

Nevertheless, the Technical Assistance Board, in presenting its 
latest report to the Technical Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, felt justified in saying that the pro- 
gramme is already firmly established and that “it has come to be 
almost universally recognised as a great constructive contribution 
to the most important task facing the international community 
today ”. 

The pace at which requests for technical assistance continue to 
be addressed to the international organisations shows that the 
governments of underdeveloped countries look upon the assistance 


provided as of practical help in economic development. ° The first 
phase of exploration and survey work is nearing completion and 
already long-term projects are being drawn up. The I.L.O.’s 
participation in the programme, concerned essentially with the 
human and social aspects, is bound to grow as more and more 
plans of development gain concrete form and are put into operation. 
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Among the social and economic problems in agriculture few are 
more tmportant than those relating to land ownership and tenancy. 
Since land reform measures have far-reaching effects on the living 
and working conditions of those engaged in agriculture, the I.L.O. 
has for many years studied these problems. Current interest in land 
reform has been heightened by the resolution adopted on 21 September 
1951 by the Economic and Social Council, which recognised the 
importance of land reform in improving the lot of agricultural popula- 
tions, in increasing agricultural production, and in the implementa- 
tion of comprehensive economic development programmes. The 
resolution further called on governments to institute appropriate land 
reforms in the interest of landless, small and medium farmers, and 
recommended that the specialised agencies, including the I.L.O., 
should in co-operation with the United Nations make investigations 
and give advice on the subject. The Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
associated itself with this resolution. 

In following developments tn various parts of the world, the I.L.O. 
has deemed it useful to publish articles on experiences in countries 
where some attention has been given to this matter. Among such 
countries India ts of particular interest, not only because signtficant 
legislation has been enacted on the subject and other action taken, 
but also because it is tn areas of heavy pressure of population on 
the land, such as 1s the case in Indta, that land reform is a parti- 
cularly important problem and at the same time one most difficult to 
deal with. This article reviews the background of land ownership 
and tenancy systems in India and the legislative and other action 
taken in this field, and appraises some of the results achieved. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the views expressed in this 
article are the author's own and do not necessarily reflect those of 
the I.L.O. 
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Out of a total population of 356.8 millions in India (1951 

Census) 249.1 millions depend for their livelihood on farming. 
The total area of cultivated land is only 236 million acres so that, 
even if this were equally distributed, there would be an average 
of less than one acre per head. This enormous agricultural popula- 
tion is far from constituting a homogeneous class with more or less 
equal status and income ; it rather resembles a high pyramid. At 
the bottom are millions of low-income farmers owning an acre 
or two, rack-rented share-croppers and agricultural labourers, 
many of whom are little better than serfs. And at the top are a 
few zamindars of Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, owning the 
entire land in several scores of villages, and the malguzars of 
Madhya Pradesh, mirasdars of Madras and jenmis of Malabar. 
Land is scarce and yet it is concentrated in a few hands. Yields 
are low, yet rents are high. The poverty of the land is matched only 
by the poverty of the peasant. 

Here is a picture of a typical village.1 Dorwan in Bihar state 
has a population of 496 persons. Of these, only 134 or a little more 
than 25 per cent. are full-time earners ; 40 per cent. are part-time 
helpers. Ninety-two per cent. of the families earn their livelihood 
from agriculture, and only 8 per cent. have non-agricultural 
employment. The average size of a family is 5.6 persons, of whom 
1.5 are earners, 0.5 helpers and 3.6 dependants ; thus a family of 
six is likely to contain four dependants. Seventy per cent. of the 
holdings are of less than 5 acres. On an average an agricultural 
labourer is employed for 155 days in a year ; he has thus no employ- 
ment for more than half the year. The agricultural workers’ families 
earn on an average Rs. 444.6.7, and spend Rs. 615.12.10, leaving 
a deficit of Rs. 169.6.3. Out of 16 workers’ families, 13 are in debt. 
The average debt per indebted family is Rs. 250. 

What can be done to remedy this sorry state of affairs ? The 
experience of agricultural legislation in the past is not very encour- 
aging. A Regulation for the protection of the tenants was passed in 
Bengal as early as 1812 ; one to provide protection against money- 
lenders was passed in Bombay in 1879. An attempt to prevent 
transfers of lands to the non-agricultural rentier class was made in the 
Punjab in 1900. Besides these, there has been legislation on all con- 
ceivable aspects of-agriculture : debt relief, money-lending, preven- 
tion of fragmentation, multi-purpose co-operation and even minimum 
wages for agricultural labourers. Yet even the most sanguine and 


1 INDIAN MINISTRY OF LABOUR : Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions 
of Agricultural Workers in Village Dorwan, Bihar State (New Delhi, Govern- 
ment of India Press, 1951). 
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cheerful observer cannot say that all is well with Indian agriculture. 
Was the legislation faulty ? Was there no will to implement it ? 
Was it the usual story of “ too little and too late ”, or were the 
problems just too big for legislation ? Is agrarian revolt in India 
inevitable ? Is that to be the interpretation of the unexpected 
success of the extremist parties at the recent General Election in 
the very areas in which loot and arson were committed, and 
lands were forcibly seized and redistributed among their suppor- 
ters? These are the questions which agitate every intelligent 
citizen in India, and they are questions on which everyone interested 
in the survival of democracy must ponder. 


History OF LAND TENURES 


Anyone desiring to get a clear picture of the land system and 
its problems in India must steer clear of the immense historical and 
legal complexities of the various tenures prevailing in the country. 
Behind the perplexing variety of tenures introduced by the early 
British rule in India there is a striking unity of purpose. That 
purpose was the collection of as large a revenue as possible consis- 
tent with the security of the Colonial rule. It is unpleasant to 
dwell on this early history of land tenures in India. As was inevit- 
able it bears marks of political expediency rather than of economic 
wisdom. At a time when feudalism was being exterminated in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, it was re-enforced in India 
shorn of the assuaging influence of its customs and courtesies. 


The Zamindari System 


The earliest land tenure system introduced by the British 
arose out of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal in 1793.4 The 
right to collect land revenue was farmed out to the highest bidder 
and proprietary rights were conferred upon him. The Settlement 
fixed the State’s share at ten-elevenths of the assessment and left 
one-eleventh to the zamindars who collected the rents. In addition, 
the zamindars were given the right to keep for themselves any 
future increase in the rentals which might result from the extension 
of cultivation or from other causes. They were expected to respect 
the customary rights of the tenants, but unfortunately owing to 
ignorance these customary rights were not defined in the regulations 


1 The term “settlement” refers in India to the act of arranging the 
terms and incidence of the land revenue demand over specific areas. The 
settlement in Bengal was made once and for all ; in other parts of the country 
the settlement is periodical. 
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which introduced the Permanent Settlement. In a minute dated 
15 January 1819 the Court of Directors of the East India Company 


observed : 


... it is impossible for us not to remark that consequences most injurious 
to the rights and interests of individuals have arisen from describing those 
with whom the permanent settlement was concluded as the actual pro- 
prietors of the land. This mistake (for such it is now admitted to have been) 
and the habit which has grown out of it of considering the payment of the 
ryots as rent instead of revenue, have produced all the evils that might 
have been expected to flow from them. They have introduced much confu- 
sion into the whole subject of land tenures, and have given a specious 
colour to the pretentions of the zamindars in acting towards persons of the 
other class as if they, the zamindars, really were in the ordinary sense of 
the word the proprietors of the land; as if the ryots had no permanent 
interest but what they derived from them. 


This was corroborated by Warren Hastings when he observed 
that the Permanent Settlement “has to our painful knowledge 
subjected almost the whole of the lower classes throughout this 
province to most grievous oppression so guaranteed by our pledge 
that we are unable to relieve the sufferers”. A memorandum on 
land revenue policy issued by the Government of India in 1902 
describes the Permanent Settlement as “a system of agrarian 
tenancy which placed the tenant so unreservedly at the mercy 
of the landlord that the State has been compelled to employ for 
his protection a more stringent measure of legislation than has been 
found necessary in temporarily settled areas ”. 

One of the most serious defects of the Permanent Settlement 
is the growth of a long chain of intermediaries between the zamindar 
at the top and the actual cultivators at the bottom. As the margin 
between the fixed land revenue and the economic rent went on 
increasing, new intermediary interests grew up; the report of the 
Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission pointed out in 1930 that in 
some cases there were as many as 50 or more intermediary interests 
between the zamindar and the cultivator. From the point of view 
of the Government also, the Permanent Settlement had one great 
disadvantage, namely, the loss of land revenue. In the early 
nineteenth century, land values were increasing rapidly and the 
zamindars were able to enhance the rents to a very great extent, 
but since the land revenue which they paid to the Government was 
fixed the State did not get any benefit from the increased rentals. 


The Mahalwari System 


The policy of permanent settlement was given up in 1883. The 
new experiment that was made in Agra and Oudh and later on in 
the Punjab is known as the mahalwari system. Under this system 
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the ownership of property is joint or communal. The settlement was 
made directly with the villages, though a co-sharer of standing 
was usually selected to undertake the responsibility of paying the 
land revenue to the Government. The demand of the State varied 
from 40 to 70 per cent. of the rentals. In the Punjab, though the 
liability is in theory joint as well as several, the share of the revenue 
payable by each landholder is distinguishable and can be recovered 
separately. The cultivators are therefore in the same position as 
that of the peasant proprietors under the ryotwari tenure system 
of Bombay and Madras. In the Central Provinces (now Madhya 
Pradesh), however, the State bestowed proprietary rights on the 
malguzars, who were the revenue farmers under the Maratha 


régime. 
The Ryotwari System 


Ryotwari tenure was first introduced in some districts of Madras 
in 1792 and was gradually extended to other Provinces. Under this 
system the ryot or landholder is recognised as holding the land 
directly from the Government without the intervention of any 
intermediaries. This tenure is known as “ occupancy” tenure, 
which means that the lands are heritable, transferable and otherwise 
alienable without the sanction of the Government. The land revenue 


is fixed for a period of 30 years, after which it may be revised. 
These successive Settlements were utilised by the British adminis- 
tration for enhancing the land revenue and squeezing out of the 
peasantry all the gains from the improvement in agriculture. 


..- moderation shown at one Settlement, during a time of distress, 
was liable to be followed by severity at the succeeding Settlement, at the 
first sign of prosperity. The accumulation of agricultural wealth was impos- 
sible as long as Settlement Officers retained the power of varying the Land 
Tax at each recurring Settlement according to their own judgment. And 
any permanent improvement in the condition of the peasantry was impos- 
sible when the peasantry possessed no security against arbitrary enhance- 
ments of the State demand.! 


It also destroyed the authority of the village community which 
exercised general supervision and restraint on the doings of the 
individual, with the result that reckless borrowing and sales to 
money-lenders and absentee-landowners increased rapidly. 

It will be clear from this brief survey of the tenure systems 
that the early British administrators devised them not with a view 
to putting the agrarian economy on a sound social and economic 
footing but solely for the purposes of extracting maximum revenue 


1 Romesh Dutt: The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age 
(London, 1903), fifth edition, pp. 53-4. 
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from the land. Land revenue was the life blood of the early admi- 
nistration, for more than 50 per cent. of the total revenue of the 
State was derived from it. It was therefore collected with deter- 
mination and ruthlessness. It used to be the boast of many an 
official that even in the days of drought and famine he collected the 
last penny from the ryots. The competence of the officials was 
invariably judged by their ability to collect the full quota of land 
revenue. 

In spite of their apparent dissimilarities the land systems pro- 
duced similar results. They virtually destroyed the ancient rights 
. of the cultivators and also the authority of the village communities, 
Instead, new rights and privileges were conferred on those who were 
entrusted with the task of collecting the land revenue. All the 
three types of tenure led to the disintegration of the village econ- 
omy, permitted the parasitic class of absentee-owners to appro- 
priate a large portion of the returns from the soil, reduced all 
cultivation to subsistence farming and impoverished the actual 
tiller. 


FEATURES OF THE AGRARIAN ECONOMY 


These tenure systems set into motion economic trends which 


have given its present features to the agrarian economy. Some 
of these may be briefly examined. 


Growth of Rural Indebtedness 


The excessive demands on the cultivator inevitably resulted 
in bankruptcy on a large scale. At the same time money-lending 
in India, which had hitherto been largely governed by custom and 
tradition, became a rigid contractual business under the new British 
juridical system. The Registration of Documents Act (1864) and 
the Transfer of Property Act (1882) imparted new strength to the 
money-lenders. Agrarian unrest became widespread. As early 
as 1875 riots broke out in Bombay Province against the money- 
lending class. Debt bonds and books of the money-lenders were 
forcibly seized and burnt in the open. 

To remedy the situation the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
was passed in 1879. This was followed by the Land Improvement 
Loans Act in 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act in 1884. None 
of this legislation, however, was of any avail. With every new legal 
restriction the money-lenders devised ingenious ways of circum- 
venting the law. A Commission appointed in 1912 to report on the 
working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act summed up its 
findings in the following words: 
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It is a contest of dishonesty in which that side is likely to gain the upper 
hand which is prepared to go furthest in perjury and in the production of 
false evidence. Witness after witness has testified to this demoralisation. 
Distrust has been involved on both sides. The honest sowcar and the honest 
cultivator suffer alike, since in their dealings with one another they have 
to allow for the judgment of a court which will presume dishonesty on both 
sides. Hence it is that an Act whose main object was to put the relations 
between agriculturists and money-lenders on a better footing is actually 
having the opposite effect. 


Debts went on mounting. The Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee reporting in 1927 estimated the rural indebtedness at 
9,000 million rupees. A decade later the Reserve Bank of India 
estimated it at 18,000 million rupees. This growing volume of 
indebtedness is a clear indication of the deterioration in the agrarian 
economy. 


Great Expansion of the Low-Income Group 


Indebtedness naturally led to sales and transfers of lands, 
resulting in a continuous diminution in the size of holdings. In a 
survey conducted by Dr. Harold Mann in a village in Bombay 
Province, it was found that the average size of holding shrank from 
40 acres in 1771 to 14 acres in 1829-30 and to 7 in 1914-15. The 
Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee reports that the average 
size of holdings decreased from 23 acres in 1880 to 14 acres in 1945- 
46. In Madras, the number of pattas paying an assessment of 10 
rupees or less formed 69.5 per cent. of the total number some 
20 years ago, but now amounts to about 76.5 per cent.* A recent 
survey by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay revealed that 42 per cent. of the total number of 
cultivators possess a holding of less than 5 acres. On the other 
hand, only 4 per cent. of cultivators possess holdings of over 
50 acres, but between them account for over 25 per cent. of the total 
acreage.* Eighty-two per cent. of holdings in Madras, 81 per cent. 
in Uttar Pradesh, 79 per cent. in Orissa, 71 per cent. in Bengal, 
69 per cent. in the Punjab and 66 per cent. in Assam are below 
5 acres.5 


ao in Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928) 
p. ‘ 

* Harold H. Mann: Land and Labour in a Deccan Village (University 
of Bombay, 1917), pp. 43-5. 

% Report of the Famine Inquiry Commission (1945), Vol. II, p. 256. 

* Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3. 

5 INDIAN MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics : Agricultural Legislation in India (Delhi, 1950), Vol. II. 
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Land Alienation 


Along with the diminution in the size of holdings, land began to 
pass into the hands of the non-agricultural rentier classes. In the 
Punjab, between 1875 and 1893, the money-lenders acquired 
1,179,000 acres in different parts of the Province and in a single 
district (Gujranwala) they purchased over half the land sold during 
the period. The Punjab Land Alienation Act was passed in 1900 
to prevent transfers of land to non-agriculturists ; but the profes- 
sional money-lenders soon discovered a way of evading it by having 
the land mortgaged in favour of some agriculturist and receiving 
the rent through him. Between 1902-06 and 1931-36 the area mort- 
gaged by agriculturists in the Punjab increased from 190,000 
acres to 328,000 acres. 

Even in the state of Bombay, where a relatively quicker pace 
of industrialisation may be presumed to have relieved the pressure 
on agriculture, lands continued to pass into the hands of non- 
agriculturists for several decades. Thus, between 1916-17 and 
1942-43, the percentage of non-agriculturists in the total number 
of owners increased from 9.3 to 21.9 and the area held by them 
from 12 to 30.87 per cent. of the whole. 


Decline in Rural Status 


But the most distressing phenomenon in the agrarian economy 
in India is the continuous regression in rural status. The percentage 
of population engaged in the secondary and tertiary occupations 
is on the decline and that of the persons engaged in primary occu- 
pations is increasing. Thus, the percentage of the working popula- 
tion in the whole of India who are gainfully occupied in “ industries” 
has declined from 11 per cent. in 1911 to 9.6 per cent. in 1941, 
The 1931 Census revealed that 64 per cent. of the rural artisans 
were compelled to give up their traditional occupation and take 
to agriculture. 

Within agriculture itself owner-occupiers are tending to become 
tenants and tenants are tending to become labourers. Dr. J. N. 
Barmeda in his doctoral thesis, The Growth of Tenancy in Gujarat, 
observes : 


It is interesting to note that in the Anand and Borsad talukas which consti- 
tute the main bulk of the Charotar region, once stronghold of peasant 
proprietors, tenant cultivation has increased by leaps and bounds during 
the course of about 40 years. As we have seen earlier, Anand had only 


1M. L. Dariinc: The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (Oxford 
University Press, 1947). 
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12 per cent. of survey numbers under tenancy at the first revision settle- 
ment. The land under tenancy in 1940 was found to be 57.6 per cent. of 
the total cultivated land. Similarly Borsad, which had only 8 per cent. 
survey numbers under tenancy previously, was found to have 52.7 per cent. 
of the land under tenancy. The Dhandhuka taluka of Ahmedabad had 29 per 
cent. survey numbers under tenancy at the first revision. Land under 
tenancy at the third revision was 51 per cent. 


Quoting from the Third Revision Survey Settlement Report 
of Viramgam (1941) he concludes : “ These figures show the gradual 
conversion of a large body of peasant proprietors into mere tenants- 
at-will ”. 

The Bengal Land Revenue (Floud) Commission writing about 
a similar situation in Bengal reported in 1940: 


This army of rent receivers is increasing in number each year. The 
Census figure shows an increase of 62 per cent. between 1921 and 1931, 
and since 1931 there has been further process of subinfeudation below the 
statutory ryot, which will swell the figures still more. At the same time a 
steady reduction is taking place in the number of actual cultivators possess- 
ing occupancy rights and there is a large increase in the number of landless 
labourers. Their number increased by 49 per cent. between 1921 and 1931 
and they now constitute 29 per cent. of the total agricultural population. 
The next Census will show a considerably larger increase.” 


Simultaneously there has been a huge increase in the number 
of landless labourers. In 1882 the number of “landless day 
labourers ” in agriculture was estimated at 7.5 millions. The Census 
figures for 1921 and 1931 were 21.5 and 33 millions respectively. 
The following comparisons indicate the deterioration in the position 
of the agricultural population between 1911 and 1931.% 


increase 

1911 1931 or decrease 
Non-cultivating landlords. ...... é 3.7 4.1 +18.1 
Cultivators (owners or tenants) ..... 74.6 65.5 — 12.3 
Agricultural labourers ......... 21.7 33.3 + 53.4 


Intensive village surveys have fully corroborated this evidence. 
In a survey of a few typical villages in the Konkan region of 
Bombay state it was revealed that during successive generations 
the percentage of owner-cultivators in the population earning 
their livelihood from agriculture had declined from 57 to 41 and 


1See Journal of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
® Report, Vol. I, p. 37. 


*'V. B. Stncu: “ Problems of Agricultural Labour” in Journal of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Vol. III, No. 2. 
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then to 30.4. Another survey of 268 families in Gujarat (Bombay 
state) showed that in one generation the percentage of owner- 
cultivators had declined from 46.5 to 31.? 


Lack of Capital Formation Within Agriculture 


Under these circumstances it is no wonder that there is hardly 
any capital formation within agriculture. Cultivation is being 
carried on with primitive tools and with derelict cattle. Hardly 
20 per cent. of the cultivated area has the advantage of perennial 
irrigation ; scarcely 25 per cent. of the area under wheat 
and 10 per cent. of the area under rice are sown with improved 
seed. 

Dr. C. H. Shah in his unpublished doctoral thesis, The Effects 
of War on Indian Agriculture, reports that in spite of the high 
prices of agricultural commodities during the war the net invest- 
ment by agriculturists during the period was negligible. He writes : 
“It would be seen that the total number of cattle remained almost 
unchanged. The number of bullocks increased by about 10 per cent. 
The entire increase was shared by the owner-cultivators group. 
In the case of tenant-cultivators it actually fell below the pre-war 
level. As regards implements, there was a small increase in the 
number of carts, but there was no increase in the number of other 
farm implements excepting irrigation pumps. ” 


GENESIS OF AGRARIAN REFORM 


It would be wrong to suggest that the state of affairs depicted 
above is a consequence solely of a faulty land tenure system. 
Had the industrial sector in India developed as rapidly and as 
fully as it did in Europe and the United States during the nine- 
teenth century, the pressure of population on agriculture would 
not have become so acute ; and if the pressure had not been so 
acute, the agrarian economy would not have been so inefficient 
and the agrarian relations not so unjust. By a strange irony 
inefficiency and injustice often go together. 

Yet there is no gainsaying the fact that any permanent improve- 
ment in the agrarian economy of India today is not possible 
without a comprehensive plan of agrarian reform. In the early 
days of its anti-imperialist struggle the Indian National Congress, 


1 'W. B. DONDE : Rural Labour in Konkan (Unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Bombay). 


2S. M. Suan : Class Structure in Agrarian Economy (Unpublished doctoral 
thesis, University of Bombay). 
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which has been for more than half a century the mouthpiece of 
Indian aspirations, emphasised those aspects of the problem which 
could be blamed on the foreign power and avoided those whose 
discussion was likely to accentuate inter-class tensions. One of 
its earliest demands was therefore a 50 per cent. reduction in land 
revenue. However, it soon became apparent to the Congress that, 
unless the entire problem were presented in its proper perspective, 
it would not be possible to get the support of the rural masses in 
its fight against British imperialism. And so its first election 
manifesto (1936) contained the following statement on the reform 
of the land system: “ The reform of the land system which is so 
urgently needed in India involves the removal of the intermediaries 
between the peasant and the State. The rights of such inter- 
mediaries should therefore be acquired on payment of equitable 
compensation.” 

The Agrarian Reforms Committee appointed by the Congress 
President in 1947 unequivocally declared that in the agrarian 
economy of India there was no place for intermediaries and that 
land must belong to the actual tiller of the soil. It also recommend- 
ed that an upper limit should be placed on individual holdings and 
all palpably uneconomic farms should be co-operatively cultivated. 
Land should be held for use, and the cultivator should have a 
permanent and heritable right of cultivation subject to the over-all 
interest of the community. The Committee recommended restric- 
tions in regard to (a) persons to whom lands could be sold, (6) the 
price of land, (c) the maximum amount of land which could be 
individually owned, (d) the terms on which land could be leased, 
and (e) the proper use of land. 

The National Congress began to introduce legislation for 
agrarian reforms when it formed ministries in the Provinces for 
the first time in the year 1937. But more definite steps could be 
taken only after the achievement of national independence in 
1947. During the last five years, legislation on this subject has 
covered a wide and varied field. Agriculture falls within the 
jurisdiction of the constituent states, which now number 28. 
The problems in the different regions are not uniform in character, 
and the legislation therefore varies a great deal in its nature and 
scope in the various states. As it would be impossible to summarise 
here the laws enacted in each state, we shall merely endeavour 
to indicate the main lines followed by the legislation. This may 
be examined under the following headings: (1) abolition of 
zamindari tenure ; (2) protection of tenants ; (3) minimum wages 


1 A list of recent agrarian reform legislation is given at the end of this 
article. 
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for agricultural labour ; (4) limitation of the size of individual 
holdings and redistribution of land ; (5) consolidation of holdings ; 
and (6) organisation of agricultural credit. 


AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 
Acquisition of Zamindaries 


As will be evident from the preceding discussion of the tenure 
system in India, the problem of absentee and functionless land- 
lords, though almost universal, is very acute in regions which 
have zamindari tenure. At the outset it is necessary to prevent 
misconceptions about the exact implications of the legislation on 
this subject. Persons not conversant with the Indian terms are 
apt to believe that the abolition of this form of tenure will mean 
the abolition of all large estates as well as of all intermediaries 
between the State and the tiller. This is not correct. Firstly, not 
all the zamindars own big estates ; in fact the majority have small 
holdings. For example, in Uttar Pradesh, which is a predominantly 
zamindart area, as many as 85 per cent. of the zamindars pay 
25 rupees a year or less in land revenue ; on the other hand, in the 
area of Madras under the ryotwart system there are mirasdars 
who hold thousands of acres of rich and fertile land. The reason 
why only the proprietary rights under zamindari tenure are being 
acquired is that there is excessive subinfeudation in these areas 
and because these rights are legally and morally of dubious validity. 
There is as yet no move to acquire the lands of big landowners in 
the ryotwari areas. 

Secondly, though under ryotwari tenure the State is theore- 
tically in direct contact with the cultivator, intermediaries exist in 
practice even if the chain is much shorter (generally only one 
or two persons) than under the zamindari system. In actual fact, 
as much as 50 per cent. of the land under the so-called peasant 
proprietary tenure is leased out to the tenants with varying rights. 
The landowners often belong to the non-agricultural classes and 
take no interest in the processes of cultivation. 

By now, all the states that have zamindari tenure (except 
West Bengal, which is considering a pilot scheme in the Sundarbans 
area) have enacted legislation for acquiring the rights of the 
intermediaries, or rather of the “superior holders”. In some 
states the legislation provides for taking over the management 
of the estates, pending the acquisition of ownership rights. It is 
estimated that the whole system of legislation will cover an area 
of 173.4 million acres and that the compensation to the zamindars 
will amount to 4,000 million rupees. 
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The basis of compensation is not quite uniform in all the 
states, but in most cases it is the net annual income. The amount 
to be paid will be determined by a scale rising from twice to 30 
times the net income, zamindars with a small income being paid 
at the higher rates. In some states the courts have declared the 


‘sliding scale to be discriminatory and therefore invalid. To obviate 


this difficulty, Uttar Pradesh and some other states have prescribed 
a low, flat rate for compensation, to be supplemented by a rehabili- 
tation grant for the smaller zamindars. 

For some time it was held that unless the legislation provided 
for payment of compensation in cash it would be declared invalid. 
This was not, however, prescribed in the new Constitution, and the 
Acts of the various states provide for compensation partly in cash 
and partly in non-negotiable bonds, redeemable after 30 to 40 years. 

This, however, was not the only legal obstacle to the new legis- 
lation. In fact, every piece of abolition legislation has been chal- 
lenged and re-challenged in the courts by the zamindars on a 
variety of grounds, the most important being that it violated the 
fundamental rights in regard to the enjoyment of private property. 
Article 31 of the Constitution lays down that “ no property movable 
or immovable shall be taken possession of or acquired for public 
purpose under any law unless the law provides for the compensa- 
tion for the property taken possession of and either fixes the 
amount of compensation or specifies the principle on which and 
the manner in which the compensation is to be determined and 
given ”. Several zamindari abolition Acts were declared unconsti- 
tutional on the strength of this article, and ultimately Parliament 
was compelled to amend the Constitution by the addition of two 
new articles, 31A and 31B. The former lays down that “no law 
providing for the acquisition by the State of any estate shall be 
deemed to be void on the ground that it is inconsistent with or 
takes away or abridges the nature of rights conferred by any 
provisions of Part III (dealing with fundamental rights) ”, but 
that where such a law is made by the legislature of a state it is neces- 
sary to reserve it for the consideration of the President and obtain 
his assent. Article 31B validates certain Acts and regulations 
already passed by state legislatures. 

A halt was called in these legal battles early in May this year 
when the Supreme Court declared all the Acts to be in accordance 
with the (amended) Constitution. The earliest legislation on this 
subject was passed in many states some three years ago, but could 
not be implemented ; now that the obstacles are removed, it is 
hoped that the process of implementation will be rapid. Within 
a fortnight of the judgment of the Supreme Court, the Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh announced that all the zamindari 
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estates would be vested in the state on 1 July 1952, and pointed 
out that from that date nearly two million zamindars in that 
state would cease to be the owners of their lands. The rights held 
by them for more than 150 years over 37 million acres of land 
would be abolished with the payment of compensation, this being 
in cash in the cases where the compensation amounts to 50,000 
rupees or less. Others would be paid in the form of non-negotiable 
bonds bearing 2% per cent. interest and redeemable in 40 years. 

It should be noted that the rights of the zamindars will accrue 
to the states and that there is no automatic or simultaneous transfer 
of these rights to the existing tenants. The zamindars will be 
allowed to retain siy and khudkasht lands (that is, the lands which 
were supposed to be under their personal cultivation). The tenants 
will henceforth pay to the state the rents (now termed land revenue) 
which they previously paid to the zamindars. The state treasuries 
will thus benefit to the extent of the difference between the land 
revenue it was receiving from the zamindars and the rentals which 
the tenants were paying to the zamindars ; in many states this 
will be a substantial sum. 

The tenants will be given full occupancy rights only after they 
have paid to the State a sum nearly equivalent to the compensation 
paid out to their respective landlords ; and this condition raises 
a major difficulty. Most of the tenants have little hope of finding 
such an amount, and their status as well as their financial burden 
may therefore remain unaltered. The state of Uttar Pradesh 
tried the experiment of asking tenants to pay 10 times the annual 
rent in exchange for full occupancy rights. This was not successful ; 
the government was able to collect only 300 million rupees, which 
was only one-fifth of the total amount of compensation involved. 
So long as the present high prices of agricultural commodities 
persist, the tenants may not find it very difficult to pay the high 
rents to the governments. But as soon as prices reach levels 
comparable with those before the war the burden of rent is bound 
to be keenly felt and will give rise to agrarian unrest. The radical 
political parties in India are therefore demanding the abolition of 
zamindaries without compensation, or with only a nominal rehabili- 
tation grant. Meanwhile, it remains to be seen to what extent 
the tenants will be able to buy the proprietary rights from the 
states ; unless this is accomplished there will be no lasting benefit 
to the peasantry from these measures of agrarian reform. 


Tenancy Legislation 


The legislation for the protection of tenants has a much wider 
application, because the issue is germane both to the zamindari 
and the ryotwart tenures. Rents everywhere are excessive, a rate 
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of 50 per cent. of the gross produce being most common, though 
in several cases it is as much as 75 per cent. It should be remem- 
bered that the landlord in India merely provides the bare land and 
does not share in the cost of cultivation ; in fact he takes little 
interest in it. Where rents cannot be legally enhanced, he imposes 
unauthorised charges (abwabs), the most common being the 
nazarana (tribute) collected with every change of the tenant. A 
large number of tenants have no security of tenure and can be 
evicted at the will of the landlord. 

Effective action in this sphere is more difficult than in the case 
of the abolition of the zamindari system. Zamindars are a relatively 
small class and have little popular sympathy, and the demand for 
abolition, though of varying intensity, was universal. But the 
class of people whose rights and authority the tenancy legislation 
seeks to restrain is a class which has deeper roots in society. It is 
the recruiting base for the intelligentsia and its members play a 
prominent part in the universities, government offices, press and 
every important sector of public life. Being next to the zamindars 
on the agrarian ladder, it benefits from their abolition ; and pro- 
posals for the curtailment of its own rights for the benefit of the 
lower strata of the agricultural population naturally receive less 
enthusiastic backing. 

Yet in most of the states of the Indian Union some legislation 
has been passed for the protection of the rights of the tenants, 
though not always for the protection of sub-tenants and share- 
croppers. Broadly speaking, this provides for conferment of 
heritable (and in some cases transferable) rights in land, prevention 
of eviction, and determination of reasonable rent. Tenants who are 
in continuous possession of the farms for a certain number of years 
are given “ occupancy ” rights. Rents are fixed at one-third or one- 
quarter of the produce and are payable in cash. 

The legislation in some states is more ambitious, and seeks to 
make the tenant into a full proprietor. The Bombay Tenancy Act, 
for example, lays down that the tenant can compel his landlord 
to sell him up to 50 acres of the land under his lease at a price to be 
determined by a land tribunal, provided that the holding of the 
landlord himself would not thereby be reduced below 50 acres. 
In Madhya Pradesh the occupying tenant can buy out the land- 
lord’s interest by paying three times the annual rent. One of the 
provisions of the Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition Act lays 
down that in future lands will not be sold to persons who already 
have 30 acres in their possession ; the Act also prohibits subletting 
in the future. 

In spite of the legislation, tenants are being evicted by the 
thousand under one pretext or another. Every manceuvre is 
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employed to prevent the tenant from acquiring occupancy rights. 
Rents above the fixed maximum are still charged and are tacitly 
accepted by tenants. The pressure on the land must manifest itself 
in one form or another and cannot be abated merely by tenancy 
legislation ; if one loophole is closed, another is discovered. 


Minimum Wage for Agricultural Labourers 


On the lowest rung of the agrarian ladder are the landless 
labourers, numbering between 30 and 40 million. Being at the 
bottom, they suffer all the ill effects of an underdeveloped economy 
and social injustice. Their income is low and uncertain. They are 
unemployed for more than half the year. Most of their families 
are in debt, and quite a few of them have mortgaged their lifelong 
labour to their creditor-employers. Quoting from the report by 
Mr. J. D. Sifton on the survey and settlement operations in the 
District of Hazaribagh, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India wrote in 1928: 


The Kamias are the bound servants of their masters. In return for a 
loan received they bind themselves to perform whatever menial service is 
required of them in lieu of the interest due on the loan. Landlords employing 
labour for the cultivation of their private land prefer to have a first 
call on the labourers they require and hence the practice arose of 
binding the labourers by means of an advance given conditionally upon 
their services remaining always at the call of the landlord for the purpose 
of agriculture. 


These landless millions are the biggest challenge to the new 
Republic. Recently, the Ministry of Labour of the Government 
of India carried out a number of surveys of the social and economic 
conditions of agricultural labourers. A tabulated statement of some 
of their findings is given below. However, little has yet been done 
to improve the conditions of this class. The Parliament of the 
Union passed the Minimum Wage Act in 1948, which required the 
provincial governments, within three years of the date of enactment, 
to fix minimum wages for workers employed in agriculture. How- 
ever, owing to the immense difficulties that will be involved in 
implementation, the Act has not yet come into operation, though 
it was recently announced that it would come into effect after 
December 1953. 


Limitation of the Size of Individual Holdings 


As pointed out above, there have been some indirect attempts 
to introduce a maximum limit for individual holdings of land in the 


1 Report, p. 434. 
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CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN FIVE INDIAN VILLAGES 





Number | Annual Annual Number of| Debt per umber of 
of income expen- | Deficit or indebted | indebted ys 
labourer per diture per| surplus : P worked per 

family family families | family year 





Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Khuntuni 
273.6 | 280.0 | -— 6.4 18.7 


Vandalur 
(Madras) .... 322.6 | 332.5 ;- 9.9 42.0 | 200.0 


Archikarahalli 
(Mysore) .... 421.7 | 468.7 | -— 47.0 96.7 | 176.0 


Magurpara 
575.0 | 698.0 | -123.0 150.0 | 184.0 


Brindabanpur 
(West Bengal)| 15 641.5 | 749.0 | -107.5| 11 99.6 | 280.6 
































Source : Various Government of India (Ministry of Labour) reports on enquiries into the conditions 
of agricultural workers (New Delhi, 1951). 

1 Only families who are completely landless are included ; other families owning small areas of 
land but mainly occupied as hired labour are excluded. 


future, but opinion on this question has not yet crystallised. The 
Agrarian Reforms Committee appointed by the Indian National 
Congress emphatically recommended that no individual should be 
permitted to own more than five times the economic holding in his 
region ; the excess was to be acquired by the State and redistributed 
among persons with uneconomic holdings or landless labourers. 
In its draft Five-year Plan the Planning Commission rejected the 
idea of imposing a limit on ownership : 


The proposal to limit existing holdings raises the important problems 
of finance, administration and management. Whether the State gives 
compensation or, under another name, rehabilitation grants, the task is 
likely to be far beyond its resources. The available administrative machinery 
is not in a position to cope, in any systematic manner, with the problems of 
acquisition on the vast scale which appears to be contemplated. The distri- 
bution of land to be acquired from individual owners among various classes 
of claimants—small owners, tenants, landless labourers—will present 
numerous practical problems involving basic social conflicts. On the larger 
farms production will fall and it may well be that the decline of production 
may have a serious effect on the well-being and stability of rural society 
as a whole. It is possible that any large-scale and sudden attempt to break 
up the existing holdings may give rise to such organised forces of disruption 
as may make it extremely difficult to bring about the very transformation 
in the organisation of agriculture which is needed.4 


1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PLANNING CoMMISSION : The First Five-year 
Plan—A Draft Outline (New Delhi, 1951), p.99. Since the above was written, 
the revised draft of this Plan has accepted the principle of imposing a limit 
on individual ownership of land. 


4 
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These observations have come in for very strong criticism. 
Firstly, the fear of decline in production is largely unjustified. 
Most of the large farms are leased out in small parcels to tenants 
and are already being cultivated in this way. No new splitting up 
would therefore be involved in the redistribution, which will only 
mean a change in legal status enabling the small farmer who has 
been cultivating the land as a tenant or share-cropper to own it 
and to retain for himself a larger share of the product of his labour. 

Even assuming that there is a likelihood of a decline in produc- 
tion, there are situations in which production may have to be 
sacrificed in the interest of social justice and political stability. 
Land hunger in some of the Asian countries is very acute and 
constitutes a very explosive element in the body politic. To ignore 
this urge for land, even for the very legitimate reason of maintain- 
ing production, may be an invitation to social disorder. It could 
almost be said that present-day political opinion in India is divided 
between the Right and the Left according to the attitude on this 
question of limitation of holdings and redistribution of land. The 
attitude of the communists is well known : they believe in forcible 
seizure of land, its redistribution as a matter of political expediency, 
and collectivisation as the ultimate aim. The Socialist Party 
of India in their recent election manifesto strongly advocate 
redistribution of land. Their brochure, We Build for Socialism, 
states : 


The Socialist Party, intent on establishing social justice and working 
towards economic equality and anxious to release the pent-up energies of 
millions of our primary producers, will redistribute land so as to achieve 
these ends. No peasant family will be allowed to possess land more than 
three times the size of an economic holding or roughly 30 acres of land of 
average productivity. No one who does not personally participate in the 
process of cultivation would be allowed to possess land. The land will 
belong to the tiller and the intermediaries between him and the State will 
be abolished. 


The Land Gift Campaign (Bhoodan Yajna) 


Recently, the champions of land redistribution have received 
a very welcome and powerful support from the Sarvodaya Samaj, 
an informal organisation of the followers of Mahatma Gandhi. 

For the last year or more there has been an experiment that is 
unique not only in the history of land reforms but in the very 
technique of social change. Shri Vinoba Bhave, one of the foremost 
disciples of Gandhi, has undertaken a campaign of voluntary land 
gifts (known in India as Bhoodan Yajna). Starting from Telangana 
(Hyderabad Deccan), where the communists had forcibly seized 
lands from the big landlords and redistributed it among their 
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supporters, Vinoba Bhave has been moving from one state to 
another on foot, asking for donations of land to be distributed 
among the landless and unemployed. According to the Gandhian 
ideology, no problem is solved by force and even legislation should 
be avoided as a means of bringing about reform ; every good and 
lasting change can come only from an appeal to the good in man 
and transvaluation of values. Realising the enormity of unequal 
ownership of land and convinced of the immediate necessity of 
appeasing the land hunger of the millions of the landless proletariat, 
Vinoba Bhave decided to try the Gandhian approach. His appeal 
to donate land has no sanction except the moral one ; no penalty 
is attached to non-compliance with his request ; there is not even 
the fear of social obloquy, for he has taken care to see that there is 
no mass frenzy even for this good cause. And yet the results are 
astonishing. Gifts of land have come to him by hundreds and 
thousands of acres. In one village the entire land was donated to 
him by its owners. Up to the end of July 1952, the total received 
by Vinoba Bhave amounted to 300,000 acres. At a recent meeting 
the Sarvodaya Samaj set itself the aim of collecting 2.5 million 
acres of land in donations during the next two years. 

Shri Vinoba is conscious that all problems of the agrarian 
economy will not be solved merely by the land gift campaign. He 
has observed that his main purpose is to create a psychological 
atmosphere which might weaken the possessiveness and the acqui- 
sitive instinct among the landowners. He is not seeking quick 
results which could be measured by the number of acres of land 
donated to him. “Bhoodan Yajna is an ideology ”, he observes, 
“and not a new brand of tea or cigarette to be sold to the people.” 

The manner in which lands are redistributed is of very great 
interest. The following description appeared in the newspaper 
Harwyan of 7 June 1952: 


The first thing Vinobaji did as we reached there was to get the distribu- 
tion programme reannounced to the village by beat of drum. The workers 
went to every house personally so that the information may reach every 
landless resident. Then came the meeting. People were asked to give the 
names of the landless. It was discovered that there were in the village four 
shepherd families which had neither land nor any other occupation. There 
was no other landless person here, nor harijans (untouchables). Naturally, 
it was decided to give the land to these shepherds. 

In another village, the landless were called to place their cases before 
the village gathering. We had only ten dbighas of land at our disposal and 
there were ten families consisting about 40 members asking for it. After 
some discussion, three withdrew their claims and there were now seven, 
but we had land enough only for two. We needed 30 bighas more to satisfy 
all the seven. Vinobaji asked them to choose two from amongst themselves. 
They conducted themselves as a panch (council) with utmost dignity and 
chose the poorest two, one of whom was a harijan. 
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The moral grandeur of this social experiment, however, must 
not make us impervious to its economic implications. Is distribu- 
tion of land to all the landless and unemployed the ideal to be 
sought by land reform ? Will not such distribution increase the 
uneconomic nature of our agriculture, both from the point of view 
of production and even of employment ? The parcelling out of 
available land among all claimants is not an ideal solution of the 
agrarian problem. It is certainly not the way to full employment, 
much less to full production. Such a step would merely convert 
open unemployment into disguised unemployment. Moreover, the 
land gift campaign does not attack the major problem, which is 
concentration of ownership in a few hands. The donors are not 
necessarily big landlords ; there have been instances where a man 
with only two acres of land has donated one acre. It is possible, 
however, that when large numbers of landless workers have been 
given at least a small plot the scramble for land may diminish, thus 
bringing down the level of rents. 


Consolidation of Holdings 


Small and fragmented holdings constitute one of the biggest 
obstacles to efficient production and technological improvement. 
Efforts have been made to tackle this problem for the last 40 years. 
In 1911 the Government of Madras considered the possibility of 
prohibiting the subdivision of holdings below a fixed minimum, 
but came to the conclusion that there were “ weighty reasons ” for 
not continuing with the project. 

In the earlier stages the legislation for the consolidation of 
holdings was wholly permissive. Later, the consolidation officers 
were authorised to confirm their schemes of redistribution of 
holdings if not less than half of the permanent holders, holding not 
less than two-thirds of the occupied area, agreed to it. Recently, 
however, compulsion has been introduced and governments have 
taken the authority to enforce the consolidation scheme in any 
given locality without regard to the willingness or unwillingness of 
the landholders in the locality. Several states have now enacted 
legislation for the consolidation of holdings and prevention of 
fragmentation. The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act (1947) lays down that no land will 
hereafter be sold or partitioned in a manner which would create 
fragments, a “ fragment ” being defined as a piece of land on which 
profitable cultivation is not possible. In case of succession and 
inheritance, compensation in cash is to be given to the heirs whose 
claims cannot be satisfied as a result of the provisions of the legis- 
lation. 
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However, progress in the implementation of this legislation is 
extremely slow. For example, though the Bombay Act was 
passed in 1947, by the end of March 1950 consolidation schemes 
had been prepared for only 169 villages, while actual implementa- 
tion had progressed only in 27 villages. In Uttar Pradesh there 
were 427 co-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings at 
the end of 1948, and the area consolidated by them so far amounted 
to 170,000 acres. 

In the states of Punjab and Madhya Pradesh the progress is 
a little more impressive. In the former 1.6 million acres of land 
or about 5 per cent. of the entire cultivable area of the Province 
(before the Partition) had been consolidated up to the end of 1945 ; 
of this area nearly 77 per cent. had been consolidated by the 
efforts of the Co-operative Department. A new Act was passed 
in 1948, and a recent announcement to the press states that the 
work of consolidation will be finished within the next five years. 
In Madhya Pradesh, where an Act for consolidation was passed as 
early as 1928, the area consolidated up to the end of 1950 was 
nearly 2.52 million acres covering 2,700 villages. 

Even after the consolidation of fragments, the unit of cultiva- 
tion may not improve to an extent which will make it economical. 
To this, co-operative farming is a remedy and one which does not 
involve the problem of displacement. During the last few years 
co-operative farming has been encouraged by the state governments 
as an experimental measure. Land revenue is remitted for the 
first year where owners pool their lands for joint cultivation. 
Long-term loans are granted at concessional rates of interest for 
the purchase of heavy and costly machinery and for other land 
improvement and development schemes, either from the state 
treasury or by the land mortgage banks. Financial assistance 
is also made available to such societies by way of loans up to 75 per 
cent. and a subsidy equal to 25 per cent. of the cost of constructing 
godowns for storing of produce and sheds for cattle. Co-operative 
farming societies are eligible for subsidies for the purchase of seeds, 
fertilisers, etc., not exceeding 1,500 rupees in the first year and 750 
rupees for the second and third years, graduated according to the 
size of the farm. 


Provision of Agricultural Credit 


Action in the sphere of agricultural credit is largely of a negative 
character, taking the form of restrictions on money-lending. Legis- 
lation in several states provides for (1) the licensing and registration 
of money-lenders ; (2) the maintenance of accounts in a prescribed 


1 See Agricultural Legislation in India, op. cit., Vol. II. 
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form; (3) the furnishing of receipts and periodical statements 
of accounts to debtors ; (4) a maximum rate of interest ; and (5) 
protection of debtors from molestation and intimidation. 

Implementation of the legislation is, however, far from effective. 
Recent inquiries have shown that the rates of interest charged are 
still very heavy and, as a result of the restrictions, cultivators find 
it difficult to obtain credit. It is generally admitted that the best 
method of solving this problem is to provide credit through co- 
operative societies and there has recently been considerable expan- 
sion in the co-operative movement ; but this form of credit still 
only provides at most 10 per cent. of the requirements of the 
cultivators. The Reserve Bank of India has adopted a scheme 
for the liberalisation of agricultural credit. The Reserve Bank 
Act has been modified for this purpose ; and the Bank will now 
purchase and rediscount agricultural paper bearing two good 
signatures (one being that of a state co-operative bank) and matur- 
ing within 15 months from the date of purchase or rediscount, and 
will give loans and advances on promissory notes supported by 
documents of title to goods, etc. 

But the really intractable problem appears to be in regard 
to the provision of credit to the low-income group. This group, 
which forms the bulk of the cultivator class, is not considered 
“credit-worthy ” even by the co-operative movement. In India, the 
only form of direct government financing of cultivators is what are 
known as taccavi loans, which form an insignificant percentage of 
total agricultural finance. The low-income group has therefore no 
alternative but to have recourse to the money-lender, who imposes 
harsher terms with every additional restriction prescribed for his 
business. The problem of this group will not be solved unless the 
governments and the co-operative movement adopt a more con- 
structive attitude. There is great need of an organisation of the 
type of the Farmers Home Administration in the United States for 
the rehabilitation of the low-income farmers. 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


In this article we have confined ourselves to the discussion of 
the reform of the land system, #.e., measures which affect agrarian 
relations directly and production indirectly. But the story of 
India’s efforts to rehabilitate the agrarian society must remain 
incomplete unless an account is given of the various measures 
adopted in the sphere of technological improvement and community 
development. A thorough discussion of this aspect of the problem 
would, of course, need a full-length article ; the brief account given 
here merely offers a synoptic view. 
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The draft outline of the Five-year Plan released last year 
provides for an investment of 6,400 million rupees in the agricultural 
sector during the next five years. Of this, 4,500 millions will be 
spent on irrigation and power, and the rest on agriculture and rural 
development. When completed, the multi-purpose river valley 
projects planned by the Government of India will provide irrigation 
for 16.5 million acres of land and generate 2 million kilowatts of 
electricity. As a result of these projects, the proportion of cultivated 
land under perennial irrigation will increase from 19 to 25 per cent. 

There is also an ambitious plan for the reclamation of waste 
land. According to published statistics there are some 87 million 
acres of waste land in the Indian Union, but not more than 22 to 
25 million acres are capable of being profitably brought under 
cultivation. In addition there are nearly 10 million acres infested 
with deep-rooted weeds. During the last few years, under the 
“ Grow More Food ” campaign and other measures, nearly 400,000 
acres of land have been reclaimed. It is estimated that during the 
next seven years the Central Tractor Organisation will reclaim 
land at the rate of 280,000 acres a year. 

Another notable achievement of recent times is the establish- 
ment of the state-owned and state-managed fertiliser factory at 
Sindri, one of the biggest in Asia. It will soon produce 1,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate a day. The potential demand of the Indian 
farmers for fertilisers of this type is estimated at 2-3 million tons 
a year. 

The pride of place in this development programme, however, 
is likely to be occupied by the 50 community development projects 
to be undertaken under the Indo-American Technical Co-operation 
Programme. Many of these projects will be located close to the 
regions in which the new river valley development is being planned 
by the Government of India. Their aim is to develop to the fullest 
possible extent the human and material resources of the area. 
Special attention will be paid to the encouragement of the co- 
operative endeavour of the people themselves. The projects are 
based on the experience gained from the pilot experiment at 
Etawah and the refugee cities of Faridabad and Nilokheri in Uttar 
Pradesh.! The entire scheme, covering 16,600 villages and a popu- 
lation of 12 million people, will entail an expenditure of 380 million 
rupees spread over a period of three years, half the expenditure 
being met by the United States Government. 


1 At Etawah, 79,000 people in 102 villages covering an area of 100 square 
miles have demonstrated their ability to increase their food SS by 
45 per cent. in a period of three years. Malaria, rinderpest and certain other 
diseases have been practically eliminated and there is a marked improvement 
in literacy. 
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SUMMING UP 


There is no doubt whatever that, judged as an attempt at demo- 
cratic and peaceful change and the improvement of the socio- 
economic conditions within agriculture, what is being undertaken 
in India has few parallels in history. But the effort must be judged 
only in relation to what needs to be accomplished, and the country 
is confronted with tasks that are unprecedented in their magnitude 
and content. If we fail to accomplish them, forces that are more 
dynamic or merely destructive will gain the upper hand. The only 
relevant question is, therefore, whether this is the most that can be 
done. Would a quicker pace or a more radical content necessitate 
abandonment of the democratic process and, if so, should it be 
abandoned ? No unequivocal answer to these questions will be 
expected here and now. It is enough if they are constantly present 
before men of intelligence and goodwill. 

For centuries the cultivator in India has been so completely 
cowed by the triple exploitation of the State, the landlord and the 
money-lender that he looks upon his penury as a normal state of 
affairs. As the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) pointed 
out : “ He is born in debt, lives in debt and dies in debt”. Land to 
him is no more than an instrument for obtaining credit. He looks 
upon his life as a lifelong mortgage to forces beyond his control 
and even beyond his comprehension. This absence of hope and 
of the desire for betterment even today constitutes probably the 
biggest obstacle to reform and reconstruction. The government 
and its officers have for centuries appeared before him in the garb 
of rulers, and now that they profess to be his benefactors he cannot 
overcome his doubts. Gandhi instilled into him the courage to 
protest, refuse co-operation and, if needs be, suffer imprisonment. 
Nehru will have to convince him that he and the government are 
one. When 180 million men and women voted Nehru into power at 
the recent general elections, they did so full of hope and eager 
expectation. 


Recent Agrarian Reform Legislation in India‘ 


Part “A” STATES 
Assam: 


Assam State Acquisition of Zamindaris Bill, 1948. 
Assam Adhiars Protection and Regulation Act, 1948. 


Bihar : 


Land Reforms Act, 1950. 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 


1 See GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Ministry of Agriculture: Agricultural 
Situation in India, Vol. V, No. 12. 
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Bombay : 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

The Bombay Bhagadari and Narwadari Tenures Abolition Act, 1949. 

The Bombay Maleki Tenure Abolition Act, 1947. 

The Bombay Taluqdari Tenure Abolition Act, 1949, 

The Bombay Khoti Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

The Panch Mahals Mehwassi Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 


Madhya Pradesh : 

The Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, 
Alienated Lands) Act, 1951. 

The Madhya Pradesh Agricultural Rayats and Tenants (Acquisition of 
Privileges) Act, 1950. 

The Berar Tenancy Law (Amendment) Act, 1950. 


Madras : 

Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947. 

Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, with 
subsequent amendments. 


Orissa : 
Orissa Estates Abolition Bill, 1950. 


Punjab : 
The Punjab Tenants (Security of Tenure) Act, 1950. 
The East Punjab (Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentation) Act, 1948. 


Uttar Pradesh : 

The U.P. Abolition of Zamindary and Land Reforms Act, 1951. 

The U.P. Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of Privileges) Act, 1949, with 
subsequent amendments. 


West Bengal : 
The Bargadars Act, 1950. 


Part “B” STATES 
Hyderabad : 
The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950. 
Jagirs Abolition and Regulation Act, 1949. 


Patiala and East Punjab States Union : 


Abolition of Biswedari Ordinance, 1949. 
P.E.P.S.U. Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentation) Act, 


2007 Svt. 


Madhya Bharat : 

Zamindari Abolition Bill, 1949. 

Jagirdari Abolition Bill, 1949. 

Revenue Administration and Ryotwari Land Revenue and Tenancy Act, 
2007 Svt. 


Jammu and Kashmir : 
Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 2007 Svt. 


Part “C” STATES 
Ajmer : 
The Ajmer Tenancy and Land Records Act, 1950, with subsequent amendment. 
The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 















Israel’s Immigration Policy 
by 
Chaim YAHIL 


Director, Information Division, 
Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


The following article 1s one of a series that the Review ts publishing 
on various aspects of policy and organisation in the immigration 
countries. Israel is, of course, a special case since for it immigration 
is not merely one of many factors in the country’s economy, but the 
very purpose for which the State was established. However, many of the 
problems connected with the organisation and absorption of immigra- 
tion into Israel have their counterpart in other immigration countries, 
and the experience discussed below is therefore of considerable inter- 
national interest. 


S soon as it was established on 14 May 1948 the State of Israel 

opened its gates wide to Jewish immigrants and refugees. 

The Declaration of Independence stated that “ Israel will be open 

to Jewish immigration and the Ingathering of the Exiles”, and 

on 5 July 1950 the first parliament unanimously adopted the 
Law of Return which provides as follows : 


1. Every Jew has the right to come to this country as an immigrant 
(oleh). 


2. (a) Immigration shall be by immigrant’s visa. 

(6) An immigrant’s visa shall be granted to every Jew who expresses 
his desire to settle in Israel, unless the Minister of Immigration is satisfied 
that the applicant— 

(1) is acting against the Jewish people, or 
(2) is likely to endanger public health or the security of the State. 


3. (a) A Jew who comes to Israel and subsequent to his arrival expresses 
his desire to settle in Israel is entitled, while in Israel, to receive an immi- 
grant’s certificate. 


1See Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951 (“ Australian Development and 
Immigration ’’, by Sir Douglas CopLanp) and Vol. LXV, No. 3, March 1952 
(“ Organisation of Migration into Canada ”, by V. C. PHELAN). 
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(6) The restrictions specified in section 2 (b) shall also apply to the 
grant of an immigrant’s certificate, but a person shall not be considered to be 
endangering public health on account of an illness contracted after his 


arrival in Israel. 


4. Every Jew who came to this country as an immigrant before the 
coming into force of this Law and every Jew born in this country, whether 
before or after the coming into force of this Law, shall have the same status 
as a person who comes to this country as an immigrant under this Law. 

5. The Minister of Immigration is charged with the implementation 
of this Law and may make regulations as to all matters relating to its 
implementation and also as to the grant of immigrants’ visas and immigrants’ 
certificates to minors up to the age of 18 years. 


In the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and Law of 
Return, Israel has maintained a consistent open-door policy on 
immigration. Under the Law of Return immigration is, in principle, 
unrestricted. In fact, however, most of the immigrants are depend- 
ent on public support for their travel and for their housing and 
resettlement in Israel. The scale of Jewish immigration largely 
depends, therefore, on the policies pursued by the Israel Govern- 
ment. These are at present formulated by a co-ordinating com- 
mittee of the Government and the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
which lays down estimated quotas of immigration from various 
countries. In setting these quotas the committee is mainly guided 
by the need to speed up immigration from countries where Jews 
live in danger or where their future right to emigrate is uncertain. 

During Israel’s first years, the movement of migrants was 
marked by the evacuation of whole communities. First came the 
survivors of the displaced persons’ camps in Germany, Austria and 
Italy, and those who had vainly tried to enter Palestine as “ illegals” 
in 1946-48 and had been detained in Cyprus. The next wave 
consisted of immigrants from Eastern European countries. This 
movement started with Bulgarian Jewry, under an agreement with 
the Bulgarian Government permitting emigration from that 
country within a limited period of months. Thereafter similar 
agreements were concluded with the Governments of Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The Rumanian Government permitted 
Jewish emigration without formal agreement with Israel. The 
third major wave came from Arab and other Moslem countries. 
This resulted in the almost complete evacuation of Jews from 
Yemen and Tripolitania and 90 per cent. of the Jews of Iraq. 

The scale and character of immigration therefore varied from 
time to time. Primarily they depended on the possibilities of exit 
from the different countries and on any time limit set for the right 
to emigrate. From 14 May 1948 until 31 December 1951 a total of 
684,275 Jews immigrated into the country. This number is equal 
to the Jewish population of Israel when the State was established. 
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The yearly average amounts to over 200,000 as compared with 






































15,000 in the period of the mandate. O 
Immigrants enjoy full civic rights on arrival. The right to vote 
in parliamentary and municipal elections has been accorded to all “ 
immigrants who arrived before a specified date; for example, t] 
1 March 1951 was the qualifying date for the parliamentary elections I 
held on 30 July 1951. According to the citizenship law recently A 
passed by Parliament all immigrants will be granted citizenship b 
without any qualifying period except for foreign nationals who d 
declare their intention not to acquire Israel citizenship. a 
I 
J 
JEWISH IMMIGRANTS TO ISRAEL, 1948-51 J 
f 
15 May- 15 May 1948- 
Country of birth 31 December 1949 1950 1951 31 December V 
1948 1951 
F 
t. 
Grand total 101,826 | 239,141 | 169,405 | 173,901 | 684,275 0 
Europe: Total . . 76,562 | 121,865 | 83,632 | 49,533 | 331,592 q 
Poland 28,789 | 47,343 | 26,499 | 3,505 | 106,136 . 
Rumania 17,678 13,596 46,430 40,206 | 117,910 e 
Deere... -. 15,081 20,008 1,003 1,161 37,253 if 
Czechoslovakia . 2,115 15,689 632 295 18,731 
Germany and t 
Austria 1,817 6,953 1,352 634 10,756 i 
Hungary. ...| 3,463 | 6,844 | 2,721 | 1,273 | 14,301 
Other Europea c 
countries. . 3,493 8,962 4,576 1,830 18,861 1 
Asia: Total 4,736 71,555 | 57,760 | 103,326 | 237,377 V 
Turkey — 4,362 26,295 2,439 1,198 34,294 ? 
mee. o oe%Q 15 1,709 32,453 89,088 | 123,265 
Iran . — 43 1,778 10,519 9,444 | 21,784 ‘ 
Yemen .. 270 35,422 8,650 698 45,040 t 
Other Asian } 
countries . 46 6,351 3,699 2,898 12,994 
Africa : Total 8,193 39,158 25,525 20,123 92,999 
Morocco, Tunisia, d 
Algiers 6,821 17,354 9,462 11,369 45,006 ( 
ee 1,064 14,352 8,956 6,570 30,942 j 
Other Africa 
countries. . 308 7,452 7,107 2,184 17,051 ‘ 
t 
America- and i 
Australia 481 1,358 1,006 671 3,516 
| Unknown 11,856 5,205 1,482 248 18,791 
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ORGANISATION OF IMMIGRATION AND ABSORPTION OF IMMIGRANTS 


By a decision taken in September 1948 laying down the functions 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, this body was entrusted with 
the organisation of immigration. Within the quotas fixed by the 
Israel Government-Jewish Agency Co-ordinating Committee, the 
Agency selects the candidates for immigration and visas are issued 
by the Israel consulates on request by the Agency. In countries 
where the Agency is not permitted to function, immigration 
matters are handled by the Israel consulates or, where there is no 
Israel representative, by local Jewish agencies or by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee. Transport costs are paid by the 
Jewish Agency, most immigrants being transported in Israel 
ships. In some cases, immigrants had to be brought by air, notably 
from Yemen, Iraq, Iran and India. 

Upon arrival visas are checked or issued to those who arrive 
without them. Immigrants with relatives or friends ready to 
provide accommodation for them are free to leave on condition 
that they report without delay to the nearest health office. All 
others are taken to a reception and clearance camp. This is a closed 
quarantine camp, where the immigrants undergo a thorough 
medical examination including X-ray and blood tests. The customs 
examination also takes place at the camp, though personal 
belongings, a certain quantity of foodstuffs, and any furniture, 
tools and household articles (except electrical equipment) that the 
immigrant may possess, are exempt from duty. Machinery is free 
of duty if it is intended for productive use by the immigrant and 
is not for resale. 

In the camp a screening committee decides in consultation 
with the immigrant how he can best be settled in the country. 
Those who wish to join one of the existing agricultural settlements 
are permitted to go there immediately. The others are transferred 
to a temporary place of settlement. The procedure in this respect . 
has varied with changing circumstances. 

In the period immediately following the establishment of the 
State an adequate supply of housing was available in abandoned 
Arab towns and quarters. At that time there were seven reception 
camps with a capacity of 7,000. Immigrants able to work were 
immediately transferred to houses in one of the abandoned areas, 
and only those for whom special arrangements were needed (such as 
the old, sick, disabled and persons with large families) stayed on 
in the camps. In this way some 140,000 immigrants were settled, 
including over 30,000 in Jaffa, a similar number in Haifa and about 
10,000 in Jerusalem. In these places the immigrants were rapidly 
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integrated into the economy and society. The situation was more 
complicated, however, in areas that had been completely abandoned 
such as the former Arab towns of Ramleh, Lydda and Acre, and 
there was a difficult transition period of unemployment or part- 
time employment on public works. New economic sources had 
to be opened up before an adequate employment equilibrium 
could be achieved. 

By early 1949 the accommodation available in abandoned 
quarters had been exhausted ; new housing was not yet available 
and the large-scale development projects had not yet started. In 
these circumstances, the Jewish Agency had no choice but to add 
new reception camps and to expand the existing ones. At the end 
of the year 1949 there were 40 camps, with about 295,000 immi- 
grants accommodated in huts or tents. The camps were over- 
crowded and in many cases several families had to share a room 
or a large tent. 

The Agency maintained communal kitchens and dining halls 
in the camps, where the immigrants received three meals a day 
free of charge. It also provided health and educational services. 
In each camp there was a dispensary or hospital, créches, kinder- 
gartens and elementary schools. 

The essential needs of the immigrants were thus provided for, 
but this involved the Jewish Agency in the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. And, quite apart from the expense of the camp 
system, the prolonged idleness had a demoralising effect on the 
people, as had already been seen from experience in the D.P. camps. 
The immigrants were dissatisfied or embittered by the hard and 
sometimes degrading conditions—the overcrowding, the lack of 
privacy, the long queues before meals, the lack of amenities, etc. 
However, in 1949 there was no alternative way of dealing with 
mass immigration. Moreover, for certain groups of immigrants 
reception camps were in any case essential. Immigrants from 
Yemen, for example, arrived in Israel in a state of complete 
exhaustion. After their long trip through the desert, the average 
weight of the adult male was only 70-80 pounds. Most of them 
had eye and skin diseases, and the children were terribly under- 
nourished. As a result of medical attention, good institutions and 
devoted care these people recovered within a few months, and the 
rising mortality rate was halted and reduced to normal. The 
immigrants from Tripolitania and Far Eastern countries also 
arrived in a very bad state of health. The camps, therefore, were 
not only a necessary evil in a period of transition ; they also brought 
considerable benefits to many of the inmates. 

By the second half of 1949 large development schemes and 
expanded agricultural colonisation had been started. This paved 
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the way for a radical change in the methods of immigrant absorp- 
tion. The employment situation in the abandoned areas improved 
and workers were needed in new places of settlement. At the end 
of 1949 a new form of transitional settlement—the maabara— 
was tried, which became the main instrument for absorbing immi- 
grants in the following period. This is a temporary housing scheme 
in which each family occupies a wooden or aluminium hut or a 
tent. The local or regional labour exchange finds work for the 
persons living in the maabara and each family runs its own house- 
hold. Educational facilities (kindergartens, elementary schools) 
and a dispensary are provided and there is a private or co-operative 
shop. Most of the settlements have been erected on sites where 
permanent housing schemes were under construction or planned, 
and the persons in them are given priority as regards new housing 
in the district. Thus the immigrants can not only work and 
maintain themselves, but also become attached to their place of 
permanent settlement and are integrated in the local population. 
They may be able to save some money towards their future house 
or flat, or buy furniture, household goods, etc. The maabara is a 
key instrument in implementing the development schemes, and 
the distribution of these settlements over the country gives a 
general indication of the areas of development ; by August 1951 
they numbered 85 with a population of more than 150,000; in 
addition, 14 immigrant camps with a population of 50,000 have 
been converted into maabaroth. 

The procedure for the reception of immigrants today is therefore 
as follows. After being screened in the quarantine camp, those 
immigrants who are prepared to go to existing agricultural settle- 
ments may leave. Of the others, those able to work are transferred 
to a maabara. Those unable to work or in need of special care and 
assistance are transferred to immigrant camps, where they are 
maintained at the expense of the Jewish Agency. As a result of 
this change in the system of absorption, the number of people in 
immigrant camps dropped to 25,000. These are mostly old or sick 
people or persons whose capacity for work is limited. 

When the immigrant leaves for permanent housing or a maabara 
he is given a loan for initial expenses as well as some equipment 
(a bed, mattress, blankets and some kitchen utensils). In addition 
he is provided with free insurance for three months with the Sick 
Fund of the General Federation of Labour. He may continue 
this insurance for a further nine months at a reduced fee. 


Alms OF ABSORPTION PLANNING 


In the first phase of mass immigration there was no defined 
programme for absorbing the new arrivals. All the energy of the 
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young republic was taken up with the war, its aftermath and the 
setting up of the machinery of government. Only after the State 
had been established and development plans had been approved 
could thought be given to planning for the newcomers within the 
framework of the country’s over-all development programme. 
There are two main aims in planning the absorption of immigrants 
in relation to Israel’s economy— 


(1) dispersal of population so as to settle thinly populated areas 
and prevent urban agglomeration ; the intention is that some 
25 per cent. of the population should live in areas to the north and 
east of Haifa, and some 20 per cent. in the south (Negev area) ; 


(2) the achievement of a sound occupational distribution with 
at least 20 per cent. of the population engaged in agricultural 
production. 

In accordance with these aims the authorities are seeking to 
encourage the settlement of immigrants in agriculture. They are 
also carrying out building projects in areas where this will promote 
dispersal of the population. These projects include completely 
new towns, the development of villages into towns, and the expan- 
sion of existing urban areas where this accords with the over-all 
plan. 


IMMIGRANT HOUSING 


Housing is the most serious problem in the absorption of immi- 
grants. It is the “ bottleneck ” in all the projects. It requires large 
sums, a considerable part of which have to be found in hard cur- 
rency, for not enough building materials are available locally. 
Skilled workers and administrative personnel are scarce. And, most 
important, it takes time. 

In 1949, after existing housing possibilities had been exhausted, 
the Jewish Agency embarked on a project of 30,000 housing units 
for immigrants. It was soon realised, however, that this scheme 
was too ambitious to be carried out with the resources of the 
Agency. The Israel Government therefore had to share the respon- 
sibility and immigrant housing is now part of the Government 
development budget. By the summer of 1950 27,000 housing units 
had been erected. For the year ending March 1951 the Government 
planned to build 43,000 housing units, but by September of last 
year the plan had not yet been fully carried out. 

Most of the housing units consist of a living-room, a kitchen, a 
shower-bath and a toilet. Families of at least five persons obtain 
a unit with two living-rooms. In urban and suburban areas the 
units are flats in a two- or three-storey block made of poured 
concrete. These cost between If 800 and If 1,000. The Govern- 
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ment provides a first mortgage of If 450-550, the immigrant pays 
If 250-450, and the balance is covered by a second mortgage from 
the building company. The flat is owned by the occupant, whose 
only obligation is repayment of the mortgages, though in some 
circumstances, especially in welfare cases, the flats are leased on a 
monthly rent. In rural areas, one- or two-family houses are built 
from cement breeze blocks. A unit of this type costs about If 550, 
If 450 being provided by a Government mortgage and the remain- 
der being paid by the occupant. These breeze blocks are not only 
relatively cheap but require less skilled work ; the immigrant may 
even be employed in building his own house and, if his economic 
situation improves, he can easily add an additional room. In addi- 
tion to the concrete buildings and breeze block houses, 7,000 wooden 
prefabricated houses were erected. The houses in rural areas 
stand on a plot of three-quarters of a dunam (0.19 acre) of land, 
which enables the settler to develop a small auxiliary farm. 

Shortages of building materials slowed down the implementa- 
tion of the housing schemes. The full programme demanded 
700,000 tons of cement but local production only provides some 
400,000 tons. It is expected that this situation will improve by the 
end of 1952, when the two new cement factories will commence 
production. At present the gap between the number of houses 
built and the number required for immigrants is widening, and 
there are now about 200,000 immigrants living in temporary 
houses, huts or tents in the maabaroth or in camps. As there is 
little prospect of abandoning this temporary accommodation in the 
near future, it is planned to replace tents by wooden huts and this 
process may be completed by the summer of 1952. 

Permanent housing is distributed by the Housing Department 
of the Jewish Agency according to a waiting list. A certain percen- 
tage (10 per cent. on the average but a higher proportion in urban 
schemes) is allotted to welfare cases on the basis of lists prepared 
by the Welfare Department. Between 5 and 10 per cent. of the 
housing is allocated to people who have been given temporary 
accommodation by their relatives, and the remainder goes to resi- 
dents in the maabaroth and camps. 

In the eighteen-month period from April 1950 to September 
1951 the Government spent If 30 million on immigrant housing. 


AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION 


There are two sectors of agricultural colonisation, each of which 
may be further subdivided. First, there are private farms. These 
are mainly in the villages founded at the end of the nineteenth 
century by Baron Edmond de Rothschild. The land is owned either 
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by the farmers or by the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Agency, 
a charitable body founded and financed by Baron Rothschild. 
The farmers employ hired labour as well as working themselves. 
In the period between the two world wars these villages expanded 
considerably. The system is mainly monoculture, grains in the 
north, and citrus fruit and vineyards on the coastal plain. In a few 
cases these villages have developed into communities of 10-30,000 
inhabitants of whom only a small part live on farming, the remain- 
der being engaged in industry, handicrafts, building, commerce 
and the professions. By the end of the second world war there were 
44 such colonies in the country, with a total population of more 
than 70,000. 

The second sector comprises the workers’ settlements, where 
the land is owned by a national institution, the Jewish National 
Fund, which is only permitted to lease land and not to sell it 
outright. The farmers till their soil and do not employ hired labour. 
The system is one of mixed farming, including grains, milk, poultry, 
vegetables, fruit plantations, etc. The workers’ settlements are 
of two kinds. First, there is the co-operative smallholders’ settle- 
ment or moshav ovdim. In this each family leases a farm but there 
are extensive co-operative services, such as for marketing and 
purchase of supplies, use of machinery and irrigation equipment, 
and mutual assistance. The other type of workers’ settlement is 
the communal village (kibbutz or kvutza). Here the farm belongs 
to the group and the individual members have no property or money 
of their own. Their needs are provided out of the common proceeds 
of the settlement, and an elected committee organises and allocates 
the work. This form of settlement was particularly suited to areas 
where colonisation was difficult because of poor soil, inaccessibility 
or insecurity. It also proved suitable for the absorption of people 
inexperienced in agriculture, as the economic burden was shared 
by the experienced members who guided the newcomers in work. 
By the end of 1945 there were 214 workers’ settlements with a popu- 
lation of 60,000, more than half of these being in communal farms. 

It was estimated in 1948 that some 150,000 or 23 per cent. 
of the Jewish inhabitants lived in the private and co-operative 
villages. But as a proportion of the population in private colonies 
was not directly engaged in agriculture, this figure is indicative 
of the rural population as a whole and not of those living on 
agriculture. 

Considerable changes have taken place in the agricultural 
absorption of immigrants since the State was established. In 
spite of their advantages, the communal settlements are no longer 
the main instrument for absorbing immigrants. The communal 
way of life was strange to the majority of immigrants, and the 
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authorities therefore endeavoured to settle immigrants without 
previous agricultural experience in smallholders’ villages. In the 
last three years some 23,000 immigrants have been absorbed in 
existing communal settlements, though about one-third of these 
left after some time. The existing smallholders’ villages absorbed 
about 9,300 immigrants through extension or redistribution of 
their lands. But the most important feature in agricultural coloni- 
sation is the establishment of 142 new smallholders’ villages of 
immigrants with a population of some 45,000. Of these 116 are 
normal agricultural villages where each family received a plot 
of land sufficient for its sustenance, and 26 are so-called workers’ 
villages. In these the land allocated is only sufficient to provide 
one-third of the family’s estimated needs and the remaining income 
required is earned by outside labour on public works, mainly on 
the afforestation projects, where over 10 million trees have been 
planted in the last two years. 

This new colonisation by immigrants, together with the settle- 
ments established by ex-soldiers and youth groups, has changed 
the face of Israel. It has mainly been directed to undeveloped or 
sparsely settled areas; in Upper Galilee the Jewish farming popula- 
tion has doubled, in the Acre region and the Southern Negev it 
has more than doubled, in the southern coastal region it has 
increased threefold, and in the Jerusalem hills it has risen by 
800 per cent. A classification according to countries of origin 
shows that one-third of the new settlers in agriculture came from 
European countries and the remainder from Near and Far Eastern 
countries. Special mention should be made of the high proportion 
of Yemenite and Tripolitanian immigrants among the new villages. 
On the other hand most of those who joined existing settlements 
were of European origin. 

Under a government four-year plan for 1951-54 it is proposed 
that an additional 50,000 families should be settled in agriculture. 
If rural crafts and trades are included the result would be an 
agricultural population constituting 26 per cent. of the total 
population of two million envisaged. Workers in afforestation 
and land reclamation are not included in this figure. This ambitious 
scheme would require a capital investment of If 170 million, one- 
third of which would have to be expended on irrigation and soil 
reclamation projects. Its successful conclusion would make Israel 
self-sufficient in milk and dairy products, eggs, sugar, oil, vegetables, 
fruit and tobacco ; it would supply 80 per cent. of fish consumption, 
50 per cent. of the flour and 40 per cent. of the meat. 

Only the first phase of this large-scale plan has so far been 
undertaken. It has been estimated that the average investment 
for one farming unit is If 2,600. So far, however, new settlements 
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have only received If 650 per unit, which limits them to extensive 
farming and part-irrigation. It is hoped that by 1952 most settle- 
ments will have been fully equipped by the use of facilities for 
cheap credit repayable in 20 years. 

The new settlements have a hard struggle for existence. Most 
of them have no previous experience of farming ; the soil has been 
neglected for centuries, communications are difficult and in some 
places even water is lacking. Social conditions are poor as there 
are not enough physicians, nurses and teachers to cover them all. 
The older settlements provide two instructors for each new 
village, but this is not enough. In spite of all these difficulties, 
however, only a small proportion of settlers have left their 
villages. By the end of 1950 the departures amounted to 4 per 
cent., but it is anticipated that this percentage will rise in the 
current year. 

An even more important question is the degree to which 
the new settlements will achieve the professional and cultural 
level of the older villages. Will they show the same resource- 
fulness and progress or will they constitute a backward and 
undynamic society ? Our experience has been too short to form 
a judgment on this question, but it will certainly be of para- 
mount importance. 

We have so far been dealing with independent farmers. There 
are, in addition, many thousands of immigrants engaged as hired 
labour in agriculture. Most of the 7,500 immigrant families now 
living in maabaroth in the proximity of co-operative and com- 
munal settlements are employed as farm hands or on afforesta- 
tion, and it may be anticipated that a large number of these will 
become candidates for permanent settlement as farmers. Over 
20,000 immigrant families are settled in the private colonies (half 
of them already in permanent housing and the remainder in 
maabaroth) and a high proportion of these are employed in the 
local citrus plantations and on farms. In addition, the Agricultural 
Contracting Co. of the General Federation of Labour has established 
large farms for vegetables and grain with new immigrants as 
hired workers. 

Many of the immigrants in the private colonies or near the towns 
have been given a small plot as an auxiliary farm. On this they 
keep poultry, grow vegetables, flowers or tobacco and may even 
have a goat or cow. With the financial assistance of the Jewish 
Agency and the General Federation of Labour about 11,000 such 
auxiliary farms have been established. These farms not only 
supplement the family’s food supplies but sometimes also provide 
a surplus for the market. 
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YOuTH IMMIGRATION 


Special reference should be made to the admirable work of 
“Youth Aliyah” or the youth immigration scheme. This was 
started in 1934 under the leadership of the late Henrietta Szold, 
its immediate aim being the rescue of young people from Nazi 
Germany. Boys and girls of 15 to 17 were brought to Palestine 
and spent two years in agricultural settlements under the guidance 
of specially trained teachers and youth instructors. They were 
provided with general education and agricultural training, their 
school day consisting of four hours’ practical work and four hours 
of study. Later the scheme was extended to young people from 
other countries, the minimum age was lowered and the period of 
study extended. So far 50,220 boys and girls have passed through 
the settlements, nearly half of that number since the State of Israel 
was established. On 1 January 1951 there were 15,937 young 
people in Youth Aliyah groups, 51.6 per cent. of them in agricul- 
tural settlements and the rest in special educational institutions 
with an agricultural trend. Youth Aliyah has thus become one of 
the most important factors in educating the young generation for 
agriculture, and it is reckoned that 68.5 per cent. of those trained 
under the scheme have become farmers. 


NEw Towns 


The establishment of new urban centres is an important part 
of the country’s development plan. This includes in some cases 
the expansion of villages or small towns to become regional centres. 
The aim is to limit the further growth of cities like Tel-Aviv and 
Haifa, while encouraging industrial and marketing centres in new 
areas. 

The projects so far planned are as follows. Beersheba with a 
population of 60,000 will become the district centre of the Northern 
Negev, Migdal-Ascalon on the southern coast will be expanded so 
as to have a population of 50-60,000, Har-Tuv at the junction of 
the roads to Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Beersheba, will have 30,000 
inhabitants. The town of Tiberias will be developed as district 
centre for Lower Galilee with a population of 50-60,000. Affuleh 
will become the urban centre for the Jezreel Valley. Nahariya, 
on the northern coast, is to become a mixed agricultural town of 
30,000 inhabitants. Additional agricultural-industrial centres are 
proposed in Upper Galilee, in the Carmel area and at Beer-Tuvia 
in the south. The towns of Ramleh, Lydda and Acre are to become 
industrial centres, and Eylat on the Gulf of Aqaba is to become an 
important seaport. 
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The progress of these plans is helped by the regional distribution 
of the immigrant housing schemes and by the location of the 
maabaroth. Beersheba has already increased its population in the 
last two years from 2,000 to 18,000, Migdal-Ascalon from 1,000 
to 10,000, and Ramleh, Lydda and Acre now have 15,000 inhabi- 
tants each. Whereas in Tiberias the population has risen in the 
past year by 580 per cent., the increase in Tel-Aviv has only been 
7.9 per cent. The aim of population dispersal and balanced distri- 
bution has therefore been achieved to some degree. 

In the new towns most of the immigrants are, in the first stage, 
employed in building and public works. Later, as industrial enter- 
prises are developed, an increasing number are absorbed into 
industry. The co-operative institutions of the General Federation 
of Labour have shown considerable initiative in the industrial 
development of the new towns ; for example, Histadruth institu- 
tions have established water-pipe factories in Migdal-Ascalon and 
Acre, cement plants in Ramleh and Har-Tuv, glass and ceramics 
factories in Beersheba. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF ABSORPTION 


The following figures, taken from Jewish Agency sources, show 
how the immigrants have been absorbed during the first three years 
of Israel’s existence, from 15 May 1948 until 15 May 1951: 


Process of absorption Number 

Own arrangements or arranged by relatives. ..... 88,261 
Settled in towns and urban areas. ......... 139,929 
Settled in smallholders’ co-operative settlements. . . . 54,690 
Settled in private villages .......-+2ee0e8 33,215 
Settled in collective settlements. .......... 22,905 
ee oo SSO. a ld WHIRL) IS! me 21,896 
PS Atl iins Srgbs ts ett series wd (Lave (WUD ied 160,825 
Army, institutions and various. .......... 32,642 
eee. Se ee ee a So ee ig SH) 554,363 

eee ee. Gs Se TAL stwlseutel, 890 
Re-emigrated from camps .......... 1,131 

ee te ND face! el secracte (> “b) wy enal ice) eowre 49,904 

Total number of immigrants ..... . 606,888 


It may be assumed that the majority of those in the first 
category have settled in the towns. There are no precise statistics 
on the occupational absorption of immigrants, but the situation 
may be summarised in the following general terms. The proportion 
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of immigrants who turned to agriculture was not less than that of 
the settled population in this sector; they constitute the over- 
whelming majority of hired workers in agriculture as well as in 
public works and afforestation. A considerable proportion of 
workers in the building trade are new immigrants. In industry 
the proportion is smaller owing to their lack of skill and the com- 
parative slowness of industrial development in their areas of settle- 
ment. Handicrafts and small-scale trade have attracted a larger 
proportion than industry. The immigrants form only a small 
section of the clerical and professional groups. 


HARD-CORE CASES 


The immigration of whole communities has naturally resulted 
in a large number of difficult welfare cases. The sick and the old 
were brought in with the healthy and the young. There were many 
sick and disabled among the survivors of the Nazi concentration 
camps, and many of the immigrants from the Far Eastern countries. 
have been afflicted with chronic disease. Three main groups of 
hard-core cases may be distinguished : 


(1) People who require special care because of their age. These 
include some between the ages of 50 and 60, who may still be fit for 
work but because of language difficulties or lack of skill cannot be 
provided with work until they have been trained or special arrange- 
ments have been made for them. 


(2) Sick and disabled, some needing permanent medical atten- 
tion and others likely to benefit from rehabilitation. 


(3) Widows with several children. 


It has been estimated that the total number of hard-core cases 
is about 20,000. These, together with their dependants, constitute 
10-11 per cent. of the total number of immigrants. Responsibility 
for them is in the hands of the Ministry of Social Welfare and the 
Social Welfare Department of the Jewish Agency. Medical hard- 
core cases are dealt with by “ Malben ”, an organisation established 
in co-operation between the Israel Government, the Jewish Agency 
and the American Joint Distribution Committee, and financed 
entirely by the last-named organisation. 

In a large number of instances, sick persons have been estab- 
lished by being given permission to open grocery and food shops, 
and most of the shops in the new settlements and new housing 
schemes have been reserved for welfare cases and the disabled. 
By this means thousands of hard-core cases have been dealt with. 
In other instances training or retraining has been provided and 
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priority given for housing in the cities. An interesting experiment 
was the establishment of a village for blind people near Gederah. 
The settlers engage in knitting and weaving carpets, sewing mat- 
tresses, working in ceramics, etc., and each family has been given 
an auxiliary farm. This experiment has proved a success and the 
settlers earn a good living wage. 

Of the 20,000 persons who were hard-core cases 6,250 have been 
established in retail shops, 1,100 have obtained suitable work after 
a period of training, 2,750 have been provided with housing in the 
cities where work is found for them through the labour exchange, 
400 who settled with relatives have been given public assistance, 
2,500 are in hospitals or institutions, and 7,000 are still waiting 
in camps for resettlement. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Fundamental changes in the social and cultural character of 
the country have inevitably resulted from the mass influx that has 
doubled the Jewish population of Israel in three years. The immi- 
grants themselves are by no means homogeneous, since they range 
from the élite of European intellegentsia to a tribe of cave dwellers 
from Tripolitania. Among them are tens of thousands who wit- 
nessed the tortures of concentration camps and the frustrations 
of long wandering and life in the D.P. camps. There are Yemenites 
with their old culture and their lack of modern civilisation. 

All these people, speaking dozens of languages, with different 
social and religious traditions, and with varied concepts of family 
and community life, were suddenly transferred to a community 
strongly influenced by the social and cultural movements prevalent 
in twentieth-century Europe. Such a mass immigration necessarily 
involves a certain decline in moral standards, not because the 
immigrants have a lower standard but because the uprooting of 
whole communities and their transfer “on eagles’ wings” to a 
strange and changing pattern of life upsets their ideas and scale 
of values. The extraordinary speed of development, the régime of 
austerity which is itself a consequence of the burden of mass 
immigration, the inexperience and consequent exploitability of some 
of the newcomers—all these are factors in the anti-social trends 
within the established community. It is indeed amazing that in 
spite of these revolutionary elements the social stability of the 
community has not been impaired. There has been no serious rise 
in delinquency and there have been no social or political upheavals. 
The immigrants have fitted fairly well into the existing political 
pattern and have produced no major change in the political field. 
Nevertheless, there are many problems and a number of sources 
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of tension. Although the Government is averse to changing habits 
by force, there are certain principles on which it cannot yield. 
Thus polygamy, which is customary in the Eastern communities, 
has been prohibited ; the minimum age for marriage has been fixed 
at 17; compulsory education has been introduced, and women 
have been granted equal rights with men. 

One of the questions which faced the Israel authorities was 
whether to settle the newcomers in homogeneous groups according 
to their countries of origin or to attempt immediate unification 
by mixing the groups. Of course the ultimate aim is unification, 
but this cannot be achieved by force or administrative measures. 
Agricultural settlement is therefore based for the most part on 
homogeneous groups ; the cementing influence of common origin 
and habits helps the adjustment from city life to agriculture. On 
the other hand, fusion of the different communities is preferred for 
urban settlers and in the larger villages. In such cases, however, 
it was found that any attempt to mix too many groups may be 
disastrous ; the present policy is therefore to include only from two 
to four different groups in settling a new town or quarter. Once 
these groups reach the stage of mutual understanding and co- 
operation, other immigrants join them. 

The confusion of tongues spoken by the immigrants strengthens 
the need for acquiring Hebrew as the only medium of mutual 
understanding and joint creation. The Government, the munici- 
palities, and the General Federation of Labour run Hebrew classes 
in which thousands of students are enrolled. In addition there are 
ulpanim or special colleges for intensive study. These are a unique 
experiment in teaching adults and are open to persons with pro- 
fessional or educational qualifications. The course lasts from five 
to six months and the expenses are met by a loan granted by the 
Jewish Agency and the Government. Thousands of people have 
been graduated from these colleges and have found work in their 
professions. As a further aid to immigrants, the General Federation 
of Labour publishes a daily vowelled newspaper in easy Hebrew. 

Among the immigrants there is a shortage of professional 
people. With the exception of some from Egypt and Iraq, few of 
the immigrants from the Eastern countries possessed any qualifica- 
tions and the Peoples’ Democracies do not permit emigration for 
most professional categories, especially doctors and technicians. 
To meet this shortage, special intensive courses have been arranged 
for assistant nurses, welfare workers, teachers, etc., but there is still 
a large gap to be filled. To some extent this is offset by the work of 
voluntary organisations, such as the General Federation of Labour, 
women’s associations, youth groups and student organisations, and 
also by the Army which gives assistance to a number of maabaroth. 
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Vocational training is organised by the Government with the 
assistance of voluntary organisations, especially the General 
Federation of Labour. 

The problems of immigration and absorption are today the 
main concern of the authorities and the community. It is to their 
credit that the integration of the immigrants into the economy 
and society is being achieved without major disturbances. A situa- 
tion of full employment has been maintained, and the social and 
political equilibrium has not been impaired. Nevertheless, the 
creation of a unified nation by welding together dozens of different 
communities is a long and difficult process which is still in its initial 
stage. It is still too early to attempt an evaluation of this process 
or to predict the final shape of the society which will emerge as a 
result of the “ Ingathering of the Exiles ”. 




















Social Security Financing 
and Demography 


The notion of social security is still too recent to have been 
thoroughly explored tn all its aspects ; the financing of social security, 
for example, raises new problems that have by no means been definitely 
solved. The International Labour Organisation has given considera- 
tion to this question, and a number of articles bearing on the subject 
have been published in the Review." 

The following article approaches the subject from a different 
angle, and chiefly considers how demographic statistics can be of 
assistance in making the estimates on which the financing of social 
security 1s based. 

While there is universal agreement that social security has a 
demographic foundation, there may nevertheless be some advantage 
in suggesting that social security experts and demographers should 
make a systematic study of ways and means of combining their 
efforts. The field of joint efforts cannot, of course, be plotted in 
advance. The point of the present article 1s merely to focus attention 
on their importance, to demonstrate the need for co-ordinated research, 
and to elicit adequate information, in the hope that this preliminary 
sketch will be completed and developed by further studies in this 
Review or elsewhere. 


T is a well-known fact that the study of social security and 

demography are closely related to one another. As the notion 

of social security is progressively extended, it tends more and 
more to cover the same field as demography. 

The relationship between the two fields of study might be 

examined from various angles. One might consider (1) how demo- 

graphy can benefit from the statistics collected by social insurance 


1“ Post-War Trends in Social Security : Income Security ” (Vol. LIX, 
No. 6, June 1949 and Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1949) ; “ Post-War Trends in 
Social Security : Medical Care ” (Vol. LX, Nos. 2 and 3, August and Septem- 
ber 1949) ; “ A Social Security Substructure Proof Against Currency Deprecia- 
tion ” by L. Feraup (Vol. LXII, No. 2, August 1950) ; “ The Cost of Social 
Security ” (Vol. LXV, No. 6, June 1952). 
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institutions, and (2) how demography can assist in the elaboration 
and reform of social security systems, with particular reference 
to their financing. Or one might study (3) the demographic 
implications of action taken as part of a social security programme 
(including the possibility of pursuing a demographic policy by 
means of social security), and (4) the influence of probable demo- 
graphic trends on social security, particularly on social security 
finance. 

This article will deal only with the second of these questions, 
and will be further limited to such demographic data as provide 
the essential foundation for social security financing. 


I 


The comparatively recent change of direction, which led to 
the replacement of social insurance by social security, also trans- 
formed the problems of financial coverage ; and this is reflected 
in a change of terminology. Instead of speaking of “ financial 
systems ” we now speak of the “ financing of social security ”, 
showing that the question is now more open and covers a wider 
field. 

The financial systems used in social insurance were based at 
least in part on the mathematical theory of insurance, or actuarial 
technique, but we are still uncertain how to approach the study 
of social security financing. There is not even general agreement 
on the main principles to be followed. For instance, some writers 
consider that “ social insurance contributions have the nature of 
taxation ”*, while others cannot “accept the treatment of social 
security contributions as a form of taxation ”.* Moreover, we 
are still quite unable to define social security in a manner that 
would be valid for the majority of countries. 

One reaction to this situation would be to try to keep the 
social insurance technique, expanding it where necessary. But 
there is also the alternative of breaking away from social insurance 
technique and considering the financing of social security as a 
new problem. If this bolder course is adopted (as will be done in 
this article) it may be useful to start by making a distinction which 
may prove to be very useful. Social security is generally divided 
into a number of branches corresponding to the different sets 


1Cf. “ Post-War Trends in Social Security”, loc. cit., particularly 
Vol. LX, No. 1, pp. 37-47. 

Cf. Paul DuraAND, “Vers une crise de la sécurité sociale” in Droit 
Social (Paris), March 1951. 

3 Bulletin Hebdomadaire du Centre de Recherches Economiques et Sociales 
(Paris), No. 157, 24 January 1952, p. 22. 
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of laws or the different administrative units responsible for mana- 
ging the branches ; this division will also be followed in the third 
part of this article. If, however, we disregard administrative 
requirements for the moment and concentrate on principles, it is 
natural to adopt a different division of social security, consisting 
of three essential parts. 

The first, which mainly comprises medical benefits, is simply 
an acquisition of goods and services. The insured community 
purchases these goods and services collectively in the same way 
as it purchases those of the public educational system, without 
considering whether there is strict equivalence between what each 
individual is entitled to receive and the amount of his contributions. 

The second part is the transfer of means of payment from the 
active to the inactive group of the population. This part of social 
security will be examined in detail, practically the whole of this 
article being devoted to it. 

The third part is the constitution of reserves, which involves 
“carry forward” operations. This part is the one most open to 
discussion, and the difficulties experienced by economic theorists 
in analysing the functions of savings are well known. It is impos- 
sible to give a rule that would be true for all countries ; it must be 
studied and decided in each particular case. 

In social security accounts the receipts and outgoings for each 
of the three parts described above can be distinguished fairly 
easily ', and it is a natural step to compare the cost of each of 
these three parts of social security with the national income or to 
include these costs in a system of national accounting *, considering 
the financing of each part as an item in a “ social budget ”.* 

The financing of the second or “ transfer ” part of social security 
can also be studied from a different angle. For the moment we 
will neglect the difficulties which may be experienced in distinguish- 
ing between active and inactive persons and (where only part of 
the population is covered) in defining the groups of active and 
inactive persons to be merged into a single interdependent group. 
It is then easy to see that, where social security covers the entire 


1 See “ The Cost of Social Security ”, loc. cit, 


2Cf. Richard STtonNE: Functions and Criteria of a System of Social 
Accounting (International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 1951), pp. 1-74. See also MINISTERE DES 
FinaANCEs : “ Principes d’établissement d’une comptabilité nationale et d’un 
tableau économique ”, in Statistiques et Etudes Financiéres (Paris), No. 45, 
September 1952. 

3 Cf. COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DU PLAN DE MODERNISATION ET D’EguIPE- 
MENT DE LA FRANCE: Données statistiques réunies en vue de déterminer les 
perspectives de ressources et charges de l'économie frangaise en 1950 (mimeo- 
graphed document). 
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population, its function is to transfer for the benefit of the 
inactive persons a certain quantity of the goods and services pro- 
duced by the active persons (apart from stocks, equipment and the 
need to maintain or improve them). The mere fact that this is so 
shows that the notion of transfer lies at the very root of the question 
and that, from a purely economic point of view, a large part of the 
role of social security consists of nothing else. From the financial 
standpoint, this notion also predominates where the resources of 
social security consist of deductions from earnings (whether under 
the name of contributions or of taxes). 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be pointed out that, 
when we assume that the entire population is covered by social 
security, we are merely using a working hypothesis that must 
almost inevitably be introduced when dealing with social security. 
In other words, whatever the actual or proposed scope of social 
security, it is in most cases advisable to consider what would 
happen if the entire population were covered. In practice, ques- 
tions of the following type are being asked with increasing fre- 
quency : What would be the cost of granting pensions to all inva- 
lids ? Or to all aged persons, to all widows or to all orphans ? 

The remainder of this article will therefore deal solely with the 
financing of the “ transfer ” side of a social security system covering 
or intended to cover the entire population. We can take as the 
main basis for studying the problem (1) the total earnings of the 
active persons and the total benefits paid to the inactive persons 
in each category ; and (2) the proportion of inactive to active 
persons, taking the number of inactive persons in each category as 
the numerator in each case. 

For each category of benefit (and also for each branch of social 
security) and for each financial year, the amount levied from the 
active persons will be a certain percentage of their earnings, t.¢.— 

percentage X average earnings x number of active persons 
and the total amount awarded to inactive persons will be given 
by the following formula : 
average benefit x number of inactive persons 

The notion of transfer implies that the results of the two cal- 

culations will be equal, and consequently— 


average benefit number of inactive persons 
average earnings number of active persons 





percentage = 


The percentage in question represents the proportion of the 
earnings of the active persons which is transferred to the inactive 
persons ; it is the most natural way of measuring the size of the 
transfer, and will of course reflect variations in the two ratios 
given above. 
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The first of these ratios, between average benefit and average 
earnings, will depend on the rules for calculating benefits ; it is 
sometimes easy to calculate, but in other cases, particularly with 
regard to long-term benefits, some difficulties may arise. These 
difficulties will be connected with the particular characteristics of 
the mode of calculating benefits, and the social security experts 
will overcome or avoid them by substituting for the actual benefit 
formula a simpler formula giving an approximate figure which they 
know will only be slightly above or below the actual figure. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that it is customary to esti- 
mate the level of a given category of benefit in terms of its relation 
to earnings, and such ratios were used as the basis for the Con- 
vention on minimum standards of social security recently adopted 
by the International Labour Conference.’ But if it is desired to 
study not merely the level but also the cost of social security, it is 
necessary after examining the first ratio to turn to the second 
ratio. Here almost the same situation arises as that which related 
to coverage of the entire population ; whatever the mode of cal- 
culating benefit, it may be desirable (at least as a working hypo- 
thesis) to consider a case where the average benefit is a predeter- 
mined percentage of average earnings. If this is done, we can 
postpone consideration of the first ratio, assuming that after a 
certain point has been reached in the work on the financing of 
social security it will recur as a known rather than an unknown 
factor. 

The train of thought followed up to now links the crux of the 
problem of financing to a consideration of the second of the ratios 
mentioned, namely, the ratio of inactive to active persons, which 
we will call the “ demographic ratio ” for the branch in question. 

It is important to note that, if the level of benefit is adjusted 
to the level of earnings in such a way that the ratio between the 
two remains unchanged through all economic vicissitudes (in parti- 
cular, monetary depreciation), the demographic ratio will measure 
the size of the transfer within a constant margin of error, so that 
changes in the demographic ratio will reflect changes in the amount 
transferred. 

There is of course nothing new in what we have said ; others 
have already considered the notion of demographic estimates, 
demographic projections, demographic evaluations, demographic 
balance-sheets and even demographic budgets. It nevertheless 
seems worth-while pointing out that the modern tendencies and the 
concepts of social security generally accepted today imply a 


1 The text of the Convention will be found in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFIce : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 15 August 1952, p. 45. 
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systematic use of demographic data relating to the total population te 
in the study of social security financing (and particularly the ef 
financing of the “ transfer ” side of social security). 8} 
m 

al 

II th 

The necessity and importance of making use of demographic ‘a 
science is thus established. What, then, are the possibilities of pe 
doing this and the conditions under which it should be done ? we 


It goes without saying that all demographic knowledge may be io 
of value in social security studies ; but it would be quite wrong to 
conclude that social security can only be put into operation when 
all sources of demographic information have been exhausted. WV 

Research can be carried on in two directions. The first is by 
making use of national statistics (censuses, population surveys, 
etc.) ; these statistics should be enlarged and directed in such a T 
way as to take account of the needs of the country’s social security 
system. The second is by making use of international statistical ' fi 
year books, particularly the Demographic Year Book of the United 
Nations and the Year Book of Labour Statistics published by the 
International Labour Office. It might also be possible to make use 
of international demographic surveys, including the work of the 
World Population Congresses.* 

It is clear that the results obtained by the second method would 
normally be less detailed and less up to date than those obtained T 
by the first method ; they will have to be regarded as provisional 
figures liable to correction at any time by a new survey or analysis 


of results in the country concerned. In spite of the inevitable . 
drawbacks, the figures collected and published in international year P 
books are of considerable interest, particularly on account of the y 
comparisons which they make possible. Moreover, when a social 

security system is to be established or expanded in an “ under- g 
developed” country where there are practically no national statistics, d 
the international year books often contain the only information t] 
available. It would incidentally be an excellent thing if the institu- - 
tions responsible for the international publications could be given “ 


indications regarding the improvements and additions that seem 
desirable from the social security point of view. ti 
Thus, while the financial systems for social insurance were 





frequently worked out with no help from the demographers beyond : 
a mortality table (or sometimes only gross mortality figures), a ti 
much wider range of co-operation is required for the financing of 

social security. It is true that demographers and social security - 


1 The next World Population Congress will be held in 1954, 
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technicians have been trying for some time to combine their 
efforts; but they seem to be moving towards each other somewhat 
gropingly. Demographers are not always conscious of the require- 
ments of social security technique, and social security technicians 
are not. aware of all the resources of demographic science. It is 
therefore to be hoped that closer collaboration will develop both 
in the national and international fields. A full study of the benefits 
likely to ensue from such collaboration would, of course, require 
one or more volumes ; the intention here is merely to open the 
way for joint efforts by emphasising the need for them, in the 
hope that other articles and studies will lead to a much better 
understanding of the question and show the contribution which demo- 
graphic science in the different countries can make to social security. 
When this work has been completed it will be possible and desirable 
to obtain results, showing the percentages allocated to social 
security in the sense referred to in the first part of this article. 
The comparison of these percentages will constitute an extremely 
important contribution (if not a decisive one) to the study of the 
financing of the transfer side of social security. 


III 
] 

In view of what has already been said, the reader will not 
expect to find a complete statement of the question in this section. 
The sole intention here is to explore the field in which demographic 
science and social security meet, and more particularly to demon- 
strate the gap between the data which it would be desirable to 
possess and the data appearing in the two international statistical 
year books mentioned. 

Before doing so, however, it should be pointed out that demo- 
graphic research has two aspects, which may be described as the 
“static ” and the “dynamic”. The static approach attempts to 
determine certain characteristics at a given date, for example, at 
the time of a general census ; the main aim is to obtain results as 
exact and significant as possible. The dynamic approach is an 
attempt to foresee variations in different demographic elements 
over a period of time, and mainly involves “ demographic projec- 
tions ” which may cover as much as half a century. A demo- 
graphic projection is based on a series of results obtained by the 
static approach and on a hypothesis, law or theory that is assumed 
to be true, at least for the time being. This theory must be sup- 
ported by arguments derived from the figures obtained in the past, 
and it must be shown that the theory would have given a correct 
forecast if it had been used in the past. When this is proved, it 

6 
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is assured that the theory is also valid for the future. In short, 
the dynamic approach may be said to be based partly on the static 
approach, and partly on a hypothesis that certain factors remain 
constant. 

It may also be pointed out that the static approach can to a 
certain extent take the place of the dynamic approach, or at least 
corroborate its findings. If one of the international demographic 
year books is consulted with an eye to the stage of development 
reached by the different countries, it will be found that the varia- 
tion in space of figures relating to approximately the same moment 
reflect to a certain extent the variation in éime of figures relating 
to a single country. For instance, the demographic situation in 
certain underdeveloped countries will be fairly similar to the 
demographic situation a century ago in countries which are today 
considered as developed. It is impossible here to undertake an 
examination of the problems raised by the dynamic approach, 
as this would involve a description and a discussion of projection 
methods *, and therefore only the static approach will be adopted ; 
it has already been seen that this approach is far from being devoid 
of interest. 

In the two international statistical year books referred to, the 
population is always divided, or can be divided, into four main age 
groups (under 15, 15-19, 20-64, 65 and over) which as a rule cor- 
respond fairly closely to the groups covered by social security. It 
is a not improbable assumption, for example, that family allow- 
ances are paid in respect of children up to the age of 15 and that 
eligibility for old-age pensions begins at 65 years of age. 

The number of active persons, which is the common denomi- 
nator of all demographic ratios, is obviously of the first importance. 
Admittedly, there is no simple definition of the concept of “ active 
persons ”. It may be approached in many different ways, of which 
the following are only a few examples : (a) the persons covered by 
or contributing to the social security system ; (b)“ direct partici- 
pants ”, t.e., persons directly covered by social security so that 
they automatically receive benefit if the contingency occurs, 
excluding their dependants ; (c) the producers of goods or services ; 
(d) the population of working age, 7.e., persons in the age groups 
15-19 and 20-64. 

No definition has yet been found which will enable the number 
of active persons in all countries to be assessed on a comparable 


1 The reader may be referred to Robert J. Myers: “ Some Considera- 
tions in Pension Funds Valuation ”, in Transactions of the Actuarial Society 
of America, Vol. XLVI, pp. 51-8; and A. M. Niessen: “ Projections— 
How to Make Them ? How to Use Them ? ”, in Tvansactions of the Society 
of Actuaries (Chicago), Vol. II, Part 3, No. 4, November 1950. 
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basis. It may even be that different definitions must be adopted 
according to the circumstances and according to the aim in view. 
As an example, we will consider the certain rough indications that 
can be obtained from the two international statistical year books. 

Table 3 of the Year Book of Labour Statistics for 1949-50 gives 
the percentages economically active in the population for the age 
groups 15-19, 20-64, 65 and over, and for the entire population ; 
unfortunately, these figures are based on censuses some of which 
took place a considerable number of years ago. The percentages 
for adult males between 20 and 64 years of age are not far from 
100 ; with the exception of Canada (86.8 per cent.) and Southern 
Rhodesia (81.8 per cent.) they are all above 90, and it may be as- 
sumed as a first approximation that all male adults are economically 
active. In the case of female adults, the economically active per- 
centages vary between 12.0 (Spain) and 78.7 (Yugoslavia). It is 
difficult to decide how far these variations correspond to the actual 
facts or to differences in methods of collecting statistics. It is 
known, for instance, that the number of unpaid family workers in 
agriculture included in the economically active population depends 
to a great extent upon the definition of “ unpaid family workers ” 
and also on the opinions prevailing in the country with regard to 
the situation of the persons concerned. 

There will be as many numerators for demographic ratios as 
there are branches of social security. Here we will merely make a 
few remarks on each branch, following the order in which they are 
dealt with in the I.L.O. Convention on minimum standards of 
social security. We shall assume to begin with that only individual 
benefits are being paid in each branch (1.e., benefits excluding 
supplements for dependants) and return to additional payments 
for families later. 


Sickness Benefit. 


This type of benefit is intended to provide compensation for 
loss of earnings, and the number of days for which benefit is paid 
is related to the number of active persons. In this branch the ratio 
of inactive to active persons is merely the daily sickness rate or 
1/365 of the annual sickness rate (assuming that benefit is spread 
over every day in the benefit period including holidays). The 
sickness rate * is not, strictly speaking, demographic in character. 





. CE. Jean Daric : L’ activité professionnelle des femmes en France (Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1947). 

2 This rate might be described as the “ over-all” sickness rate to 
distinguish it from the sickness rates by age groups used in sickness 
insurance. 
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Nor is its significance purely biological ; it depends on the rules 
of the sickness scheme—on the waiting period, on the maximum 
benefit period and also on the way in which the rules are applied 
in practice, since the degree of sickness that justifies absence from 
work may be defined in many different ways. As yet, no system- 
atic study of over-all sickness rates seems to have been made, at 
least not internationally. 


Unemployment Benefit. 


In theory, what has been said in relation to sickness benefit 
also applies to unemployment benefit ; the demographic ratio will 
be determined by the average number of unemployed persons 
receiving benefit expressed as a percentage of the economically 
active population. It should, however, be pointed out that an 
estimate of this kind can only be accepted if full employment or 
near-full employment exists; widespread unemployment would 
have repercussions on all branches of social security and would, 
for example, alter the activity ratios by reducing the number of 
economically active persons. 


Old-A ge Pensions. 


The importance in social insurance of the financial system 
adopted in respect of old-age pensions is well known, and the 
controversies on this subject (which have not yet altogether 
ceased) will be remembered. Classical actuarial methods make 
it possible to allow for the fact that the full pension is only awarded 
after a certain number of years and for long-term variations in 
the age structure of the population (such as ageing). It would be 
impossible to abandon these methods and simply make use of 
demographic information. 

Two points only will be mentioned here— 

(1) The number of men of 65 years of age and over given in 
the United Nations Demographic Year Book provides a ceiling 
figure for the total number of men receiving a net pension. This 
total will be nearest to the ceiling figure where the proportion 
of economically active men approaches 100 per cent. (and we have 
seen that it is generally near this figure), where the scheme has 
been in operation for long enough to enable the qualifying con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, and where pension rights are maintained 
in the event of an interruption of insurance. 

(2) The number of women receiving a net pension in their 
own right again depends on the conditions of award of pensions 
and also, obviously, on the proportion of women insured on their 
own account. The activity ratio for adult women which has 
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already been considered might give some idea of this proportion, 
but the figure obtained would have to be closely examined. 

In cases where the pensionable age is not fixed at 65 years, 
or where many persons in fact go on working and only claim 
their pension at a later age, special consideration will have to be 
given to these factors. 


Employment Injuries. 


It is difficult to say how far this branch belongs to the 
“transfer ” side of social security ; in certain cases it cannot be 
dissociated from the “carry forward” side of social security. 
Consequently, no comment will be made on this branch. 


Family Allowances. 


Where family allowances are payable in respect of all children, 
irrespective of the number of children in the family or the marital 
status of the parents, the demographic ratio “ children/economically 
active persons” relating to this branch may be estimated by taking 
the figures in the United Nations Demographic Y ear Book (table 4) 
as the numerator. We will assume, in order that the figures in 
this table can be used, that family allowances are payable up 
to the age of 15 ; corrections will be necessary if they are payable 
up to a higher age or are subject to certain conditions, such as 
invalidity or continued education or training. When the allowances 
are not paid to children in receipt of orphans’ pensions, the method 
of calculation described above can still be used provided that 
the result is corrected on the basis of the number of orphans’ 
pensions paid. 

An interesting problem is raised by the systems under which 
family allowances are only payable in respect of the second child 
and subsequent children. The demographic ratio considered above 
will obviously have to be reduced by multiplying it by the 


fraction— 
children other than the first 


all children 





which is simply the difference between unity and the ratio— 


number of families with children 
number of children 





The latter is merely the inverse of the formula giving the average 
number of children per family with children, but may also be 
calculated as the following ratio : 

proportion of families with children 
average number of children per family with or without children 
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These ratios actually appear in a certain number of censuses 
which include family statistics showing the distribution of families 
according to the number of children below a given age.’ They 
seem to remain fairly constant. 


Maternity Allowances. 


Maternity allowances are paid to economically active women 
who lose their earnings through maternity leave. As the number 
of days for which benefit is paid is either fixed in advance or is 
fairly constant, only the number of cases of maternity in which 
benefit is paid need be found. To obtain a rough estimate the 
number of live births can be taken as the total of cases of maternity, 
disregarding the discrepancies in contrary directions due to still- 
births and twin births. 

The number of live births grouped according to the mother’s 
age in five-year age groups ranging from 10 to 49 years can be 
obtained from table 8 of the United Nations Demographic Year 
Book for 1951. To obtain from these figures an estimate of the num- 
ber of births in respect of which benefit was paid, each figure 
must be reduced according to the activity ratio of the women 
in the five-year-age group in question, and the birth rate for all 
women must be taken as the birth rate for economically active 
women. It would, of course, be preferable to use specific birth- 
rate figures for economically active women. 


Invalidity Pensions. 


The work on invalidity is one of the finest achievements of 
actuarial science in the field of social insurance. It would be 
inconceivable to replace a theory to which entire books have 
been devoted by a method that could be set out in a few lines. 
From our present point of view, the only question is how to estim- 
ate the numerator for the demographic ratio “ invalids/active 
persons ”. 

In this calculation two difficulties arise: (1) partial invalids 
must only be counted in respect of the partial pension they receive, 
and partial invalids not receiving pensions must not be included ; 
(2) it may be necessary to take account not only of the active 
persons who have become invalids, but also of invalids who have 
never been active (such as congenital invalids). 


1Throughout this paragraph the word “child” means, of course, a child 
under the age at which the family allowance ceases (for example, 15 years) ; 
the “ first child” is not necessarily the first child born or even the first 
surviving child, but the eldest surviving child under the age in question. 
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Apart from exceptional cases which may exist, there do not 
seem to be any figures from which it is possible to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the demographic ratio for this branch. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 


Widows’ pensions and orphans’ pensions will be considered 
in turn. 


Widows’ pensions. Not all widows are entitled to pensions ; the 
conditions of award vary considerably according to the legislation 
concerned. As an illustration, we will take the case where pensions 
are payable to (1) widows of 65 and over not in receipt of an old-age 
pension in their own right ; (2) adult widows who are invalids ; 
(3) adult widows with at least one dependent child. 

To obtain the number of beneficiaries in the first group, the 
total number of widows of 65 and over (given in table 5 of the 
United Nations Demographic Year Book for 1949-50) can be 
taken, and then the number of widows receiving old-age pensions 
subtracted from this figure. To estimate the number of widows 
of 65 and over receiving old-age pensions in their own right, the 
same difficulties arise as were mentioned when estimating the 
number of net old-age pensions awarded to women. Only a 
rough idea of the number can be obtained by using the activity 
ratio for adult women. 

The number of beneficiaries in the second group is not as a 
rule accurately known ; the proportion of adult women who are 
invalids can be taken as a first approximation. 

The number of beneficiaries in the third group can be taken 
from family statistics where these give the distribution of families 
according to the number of children and the marital status of the 
head of the family. 


Orphans’ pensions. It may cause some surprise to find that full 
information on the number of orphans is not generally available. 
In the absence of figures in general censuses it will be necessary 
either to undertake a partial survey or to make a theoretical 
estimate based, for example, on the annual number of births, the 
distribution of births according to the ages of the parents, and 
the mortality rates for parents and children.* 

This will involve a determination of the relation between the 
total number of children and (1) the number of fatherless children ; 


1 See, for example, Jacob FIsHER: “ Orphans in the United States— 
Number and Living Arrangements”, in Social Security Bulletin (United 
States Social Security Administration), August 1950, pp. 13-18. 
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(2) the number of motherless children ; and (3) the number of children 
who have lost both parents. 

If it is assumed that all adult males are economically active, 
then it may be supposed that all fatherless children are receiving 
an orphan’s pension. The number of motherless children receiving 
pensions, however, will be less because the mother’s death gives 
entitlement to a pension only if she was economically active ; in 
the absence of more adequate information, a rough indication can 
be obtained by using the activity ratios for adult married women. 

The estimates obtained in this way can be used to determine 
what correction must be made to the number of children receiving 
family allowances where the allowances are not paid to children 


receiving an orphan’s pension. 


Increases for Dependanis. 


In some systems, when sickness or unemployment benefit or 
an invalidity pension is received, increases are payable in respect 
of the spouse or children The conditions of award vary according 
to the legislation in question. There are also some instances where 
the net old-age pension, to which the discussion has been limited 
so far, is increased when the pensioner has an invalid spouse who 
is dependent or has reached a specified age ; in this case the pension 


is described as a married couple’s pension. 

Naturally, allowance will have to be made for the cost of the 
increases for dependants, and demographic ratios similar to those 
obtained for the main part of the pension will have to be worked 
out. The calculation of the numerators of the demographic ratios 
relating to supplements for dependants is likely to be difficult. It 
must obviously be based mainly on data on family composition 
according to the marital status of the head of the family and on 
the number of children. Table 5 of the United Nations Demo- 
graphic Year Book, which shows the distribution of population by 
age, sex and marital status, will be useful but not sufficient by 
itself, and it will be necessary to have recourse to data from other 


sources. 


* 
a * 


The following table shows what information can be obtained 
from the two international statistical year books for the purpose 
of calculating the demographic ratios which have been defined 
above. ' 

Chapter VIII of the Year Book of Labour Statistics for 1949- 
50 gives the results of the operation of social security in a number 
of countries for the period preceding and including 1950. It con- 
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Data given 





Old-age 
pensions 


Family 
allowances 


Maternity 
allowances 


Widows’ 
pensions 


Increases for 
de pend- 
ants 








Economic- 
ally active 
population 


Recipients 
of net 
pensions 


Recipients 
of family 
allowances 


Cases for 
which be- 
nefit is 
paid 


Pensioners 


Beneficiaries 





Males aged 15-19 
and 20-64 
Activity ratios 

Females aged 15- 
19 and 20-64 
Activity ratios 


Males aged 65 and 
over 

Females aged 65 
and over 
Activity ratios 


Children up to 
15 years 


Live births accord- 
ing to age of 
mother 


Widows aged 65 
and over 
Activity ratios 


Population by age, 
sex and matri- 
monial status 





Y.L.S. 1949-50 


D.Y.B. 1951 


Y.B. 1949-50 
L.S.? 1949-50 


D. 
, # 


D.Y.B. 1949-50 








‘ 1 D.Y.B. = United Nations Demographic Year Book. 2% Y.L.S. = LL.O. Year Book of Labour 


tains, for example, absolute figures for the total number of con- 
tributors or direct participants, and for the total number of persons 
receiving sickness-maternity benefit, old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions, employment injury benefit and family allow- 
ances. 

However, the demographic ratios considered in this article can 
only be obtained from these figures by an exhaustive analysis of 
each of the schemes in question. The few results which could be 
obtained in this way would depend both on the relevant legislation 
and on the demographic situation, and it would be impossible to 
distinguish the influence of the one from that of the other. In fact, 
this situation often arises when referring to statistics of operations 
supplied by social security institutions. 


An attempt has been made in this article to show that the 
study of social security financing is based, to a great extent though 
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not entirely, on reliable and detailed demographic knowledge. We 
have considered what data can be obtained from the two interna- 
tional statistical year books which can be used by any technician, 
and have found that not all the necessary information is available 
and that there are many gaps which need to be filled. It was the 
specific intention to point out those gaps and to show the desir- 
ability of guiding demographic studies in directions which will 
enable the gaps to be filled. This does not mean, of course, that 
the question has been solved, but it has been formulated in such 
a way as to encourage demographers to orientate their research 
towards the objectives mentioned. As things are at present, it is 
clear that the results of investigations carried out in the various 
countries should first be assembled and compared if data of inter- 
national validity are to be obtained. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Collective Agreements in the U.S.S.R. 


A post-war development in industrial relations in the Soviet Union was 
the reintroduction of collective agreements in 1947 after a period of disuse 
pe for thirteen years. In the interval since this decision was taken, 
enough published material in Russian has become available for the brief 
analysis of the present Soviet conception of such agreements which is 
presented below. 


The practice of collective agreements in the undertakings, which 
went out of use in 1934, was reintroduced in a new form in the Soviet 
Union in 1947. Since then the system has become widespread through- 
out the U.S.S.R., and such agreements are now the chief instrument for 
regulating industrial and human relations at plant level, as they lay 
down the respective obligations of managements and union committees 
under the national economic plan and under the legislation. 

As soon as the relevant Order was issued by the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. on 4 February 1947, the question of collective agreements 
was Closely studied both by experts in labour law and by trade unionists. 
For the first two years following the issue of the Order the discussions 
were of a general character, dealing with the aims, content and social 
and legal implications of the ts, and with methods of drafti 
and enforcement. By 1949 a y of accepted doctrine had emerg: 
which, at least for the moment, appears to give a definite answer to the 
various questions arising out of application of the new system. A 
brief account of new Soviet doctrine on the subject may therefore be of 
interest. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Collective ents existed under the Tsarist régime but were 
given up after the revolution of 1917. However, they were reintroduced 
in 1922 and during the period of the New Economic Policy played a major 
part in regulating conditions of employment and particularly wages.* 


1 The present study is based chiefly on the chapter on collective agree- 
ments in the Soviet Manual of Labour Law, published in 1949 for the use of 
law faculties and legal institutes by the Institute of Legal Sciences of the 
Ministry of Justice of the U.S.S.R. A recent number of the leading Soviet 
trade union journal, which appeared on the occasion of the 1952 collective 
agreements “ campaign ”, contains extracts from the chapter, together with 
certain new data, in a section devoted to readers’ questions. 

* The system of collective agreements under the Labour Code of the 
R.S.F.S.R. (1922) was described in two pre-war publications of the I.L.0.— 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 14: Industrial Life in Soviet Russia, 
1917-1923 Se rae 1924) ; and Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 26: 
The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia (Geneva, 1927). 
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In the early thirties their role in the economic and social life of the 
U.S.S.R. was considerably affected by the introduction of large-scale 
economic planning. The collective agreement became mainly an instru- 
ment for fulfilling the Five-year Plans, and consequently involved posi- 
tive obligations for the workers and their unions as well as for manage- 
ments of undertakings. During the first stage of the first Five-year 
Plan the agreements were still not very explicit as regards the obliga- 
tions of the contracting parties in respect of the planned production. 
As the principles of planning were increasingly applied to the Soviet 
economy, the fixing of wages by agreement was gradually replaced by 
a system of standard rates fixed by the State. At the same time there 
was an increasing tendency for labour legislation to lay down compul- 
sory rules not subject to any modification by collective agreements.} 
The position was summed up by the chairman of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions as follows: “ Now that economic planning has become 
the guiding principle in the economic life of the country, problems of 
remuneration cannot be resolved outside the Plan or without relation 
to it. The collective agreement as a means of fixing wages has, there- 
fore, lost its object.” ? As a result of the change, no collective agree- 
ments were concluded from 1934 to 1947. 

Under the Order-of 4 February 1947 the system of collective agree- 
ments again came into use in industrial, transport and construction 
undertakings.* The purpose of collective agreements was defined as 
follows : firstly, to lay down the precise duties of the management, the 
factory committee and the workmen, clerks and technicians as ds 
the fulfilment of the economic plan ; and secondly, to define the duties 
of those responsible for administering the plan in the matter of improving 
the workers’ living conditions and the cultural facilities at their disposal 

Following this Order, the Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R. issued a series of decisions *, prescribing that the collective 
agreements shall deal with all matters relating to production, work and 
the material conditions of the employees of the undertaking. They 
have thus become the centre and foundation for all trade union action 
in undertakings. 

On 5 April 1948 the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. approved 
a oS of the Central Council of Trade Unions to extend the system 
of collective agreements to communication undertakings, State farms 
(sovkhozy) and agricultural machinery and tractor stations. 

Since then, the number of collective agreements in the various 
branches of the economy mentioned has grown considerably. nee | 
to Soviet sources, 25,000 were concluded in 1947, 40,000 in 1948, 46 


in 1949, and over 50,000 in 1950 and in 1951.5 The 25,000 ents 
in 1947 were stated to cover some 14 million workers * and it may be 


1 For an analysis based on Soviet sources of the system in force during 
the period 1930-47, see Harvard Law Review, May 1949, pp. 1193 ff. 

2 Quoted in an article by N. M. ScCHVERNIK on the functions of trade 
unions in relation to collective agreements, in Professional’nye Soyuzy, 
1940, Nos. 4-5, p. 5. 

See Izvestia and Trud of 19 February 1947. No public discussion 
appears to have preceded the making of the Order. 

4 See Trud, 16 March and 11 May 1947. 

5G, MOSKALENKO in Professional’nye Soyuzy, February 1952, and A. 
SERGUIENKO, ibid., Siencar” 1949. - 

* A. E. PASHERSTNIK in Sovetskoe Gosudarsivo i Pravo, No. 4, 1948. 
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supposed from the figures given that later collective agreements now 
cover practically all undertakings in those branches concerned. 


THE NEw CONCEPTION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


According to the Soviet doctrine, the new collective ments are 
fundamen different in content from those concluded 4 ing the era 
described in Soviet terminology as “ the first period of the building u 
of the socialist State”. The present ments of the “ second pion 
of the evolution of the socialist State ” mainly consist of definite reci- 
procal undertakings by the parties in regard to action that will help in 
attaining or exceeding the targets set in the economic plan, and in im- 
proving the working and living conditions of the workers. For example, 
the collective agreement for 1948 of the Stalin Motor Works in Moscow 
not only stipulates that certain new machinery, furnaces, forging resses, 
etc., shall be brought into operation, but also that a hospital with 50-60 
beds and a hydro-therapeutic centre shall be opened, the foundry 
equipped with suction fans, 12,500 square metres of li accommoda- . 
tion Lanne Sear my’ etc. Z 

y y do the new agreements contain any rules governing the 
relationship between the eis undertaking and the individual 
employee, and when they do these deal only with particular matters of 
a “ private ” character. The management may, for example, undertake 
to transfer workmen to more specialised jobs as their skill increases, to 
promote workers to a higher wage group after they have passed an 
examination, etc. 


The Parties to the Agreement 


The parties to the agreement are : (1) the management of the under- 
taking ; and (2) the union factory committee. 

The management of the won’ A ing, #.¢e., the head (“ director ”) 
of the undertaking, acts both as the holder of a particular managerial 
post in the factory community and as the representative of the under- 
taking. Since the main task of the head of an undertaking is to manage it 
and organise the work so as to attain or exceed the planned targets, the 
agreement specifies his precise obligations in this connection and in 
connection with the material living conditions of the workers. 

The other party, the union factory committee, enters into the agree- 
ment as the agent of the trade union group to which the employees of 
the undertaking belong. Every such group is similarly sequiaes to do all 
it can to attain or exceed the slasinad tant and the agreement speci- 
fies this general obligation in concrete terms and assigns precise duties 
to the factory committee (as the primary organ of the trade union) in 
fulfilling the undertaking’s production plan. 


1 The question whether the collective agreements contain “ normative ” 
clauses, that is to say, clauses creating new legal standards, has been full 
discussed in the Soviet labour law reviews. Contrary to the view of G. 
Moskalenko and others, the official doctrine and the view of the majority of 
writers is that such clauses are of a subordinate character and that their 
subject matter is always dictated by the economic plan or the law as a whole, 
See G. MosKALENKO in Professional’nye Sermit 194 il 1947; A. E. Pa- 


SHERSTNIK in Sovetskoe stvo 4 Pravo, ; Docapov in Izvestia 
Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R. (Otdelenie Ekonomiki i Prava), No. 2 of 1948 
and No. 3 of 1950, etc. 
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Procedure 


Collective agreements are made at the beginning of each year for a 
riod of one year. The procedure is laid down every year in directives 
issued by the appropriate ministries and trade union central committees 
after approval ay the Central Council of Trade Unions. The directives 
must contain the basic requirements regarding work and welfare 
which will later be expressed more concretely in the actual terms of the 
agreements. 

The process of sera x Me ent is given the form of a 
“ mass campaign ”, which is both political and economic in character 
and aims to stimulate the workers’ interest in the work of production, 
the fulfilment of the plan, increased labour productivity and better 
living and cultural standards. 

On receipt of the directives, the head of the undertaking and the 
factory committee prepare a draft agreement based on the instructions 
received, the comments of the workers and any proposals designed to 
avoid errors made in the previous year’s agreement or in its imple- 
mentation. The draft is discussed point by point at meetings of each 
workshop or shift. The pro made during this discussion must be 
entered in the minutes and carefully examined by the head of the 
undertaking and the factory committee. 

The revised draft embodying the amendments accepted by the 
management and factory committee is then submitted to the general 
meeting of me pe and a pg is presented by the head of the 
undertaking and the chairman of the factory committee on the work of 
the workshop or shift meetings and on the obligations involved in the 
clauses of the agreement. At the same time, the meeting is informed 
of the results of the study of proposals submitted by the various cate- 
gories of employees. 

The head of the pam and the chairman of the factory com- 
mittee then make any changes decided by the general meeting, and sign 
the agreement. 

In the event of differences of opinion between the head of the under- 
taking and the factory committee when an agreement is being made, 
the issue is submitted to the appropriate ministry and trade union 
central committee. If there is still no solution, the Central 
Council of Trade Unions gives a final decision in consultation with the 
appropriate ministry except in the case of matters that must be decided 
by the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

When an agreement has been signed by the head of the un i 
and the chairman of the factory committee it must be regist 
Re —— is carried out by v~ trade union central committees 
and by the appropriate ministries. Six copies of the agreement, includi 
all appendices mentioned in the text (for example, technical and aoe 
nisational details, safety and hygiene measures, etc.), must be submitted 
within three days of signature, and registration must take place within 
seven days of the despatch to the competent authorities. If it is found 
that an agreement sent for registration contains provisions that are not 
in accordance with the labour legislation or the laid down in the 
plan, the union central committee and the appropriate ministry must 
make the necessary corrections before registering the document. They 
must also ensure that no forms of remuneration not approved by the 
Government are included. 
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Any subsequent changes or additions to the contract made during 
be year must be adopted and registered according to the same pro- 
ure. 


Scope of the Agreement 


After registration the agreement comes into force with effect from 
the date of signature, and it applies to all em of the undertaking, 
whether or not they are union members. some cases the scope of 
a collective agreement extends beyond the ing in which it was 
concluded ; the 1952 agreement for the “ Krasnyi tarii ” works in 
Moscow was approved by the Central Council of Trade Unions as a 
a ra eg sera wy pty i Tae factories sor wndastaktinns belchicine 
basis for the formulation of m agreements for i onging 
to other branches of the economy ”.* 


Content 


The introductory part of the agreement points out the political and . 
economic significance of the t, de its aims, and describes 
the parties. This is usually f by a statement of the obligations 
of the parties in carrying out the State plan of production, and by pro- 
visions regarding remuneration, standard rates of work, supervisor 
training, strengthening iscipline, workers’ 
housing and food, canteens, safety, hygiene iliti 

The agreement lays down what must be done to develop forms of 
“ socialist competition ” and to organise mass dissemination of Stakha- 
novite experience i uction questions, the introduction of 


tter utilisation of equipment and machinery, and 


manpower ‘ i ion costs, making economies 
over and above those stipulated in the plan, and improving the organi- 
— ef work and production mm one a es 
e agreement specifies uty o management to introduce 
improved standards in the utilisation of machinery, power, fuel and raw 
materials, which have been achieved by pi ing workmen and tech- 
nics: alee abe ewe the somaeulee of the management in 
improving methods of fixing standard rates of work and increasing the 
nominee of output rates Pat. hare been determined by technical —. 
important part o agreement concerns action to improve 
material and cultural facilities for workers and the child-care arrange- 
ments (by increasing the number of day nurseries, kindergartens and 
other pre-school establishments). It also specifies how the plans for 
building new homes and repairing existing ones are to be im ted. 
Lastly, are provisions concerning the prevention of di and 
ill-health, and hygiene, and the improvement of medical services, 
A plan of the technical and organisational arrangements to be made 
is a ded, together with an agreement on measures to achieve healthier 
working conditions. A further a ix lists the jobs for which no 
limit to the hours of work is , Showing the compensatory leave to 
be allowed, and gives the rules on extra pay for t pay on 
transfer to another job, and the procedure for handling disputes. 


1 Trud, 1 February 1952. 
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Typical Provisions of a Model Agreement ¥ 


At the — ing of 1952 the Soviet —— published extracts 
and summaries of model agreement for 1952 already cited, which 
follows the lines indicated above. The main provisions of this agreement 
are given below as an example. 

e introduction sets out the results achieved in 1951 in relation to 
the plan and the improvement of living standards, and points out that 
the main task of the re sc aera, puns /Si to supply the Soviet eco- 
nomy with high-grade tools equipment of the kinds specified in 


e plan. 

the first and most important section deals with the responsibilities 
of the orgs rage and the factory committee as production 
(fulfilment of the plan), “ socialist competition ”, and the dissemination 
of pioneer experience. The main innovation in 1952 is to make the 
factory committees y responsible for such matters, for which the 
m: ement formerly had sole responsibility. The provisions of this 
type include the following stipulations : (1) an increase in the number 
of sections and workshops using s -up production methods to 33 
and sored oo highs Ahn an = ote in the number of woes ine tools 
em on high-s wor ae gee, ing, cutting, etc.) so as to 
rear a total of 465 units by 1 July 1952, and 480 ani by 1 January 
1953 ; (3) ts to facilitate the — of ers on more 
than one machine or job (the number of operating more than 
one machine is to 145 on 1 July 1952 and 160 on 1 Jan 1953) ; 
pbs reduction of “=e! cent. in a used 7 - —_ 
uctive processes ; arrangements for 76 sections an work- 
shops to change over to Stakhanovite methods ; (6) increased rapidity 
of circulation of working capital by comparison with 1951 ; (7) compe- 
tition in reducing the production costs in each tion in machine 
and assembly shops involving at least 450 persons ; (8) the formation 
of 25 “ brigades ” of workers of different specialities to introduce Sta- 
khanovite technique ; (9) a 4 per cent. reduction in metal utilisation by 
decreasing the number of rejects and making use of scrap, and by 
carrying out the planned technical and organisational measures without 
delay ; (10) measures to improve the quality of products and reduce 
wastage from rejects by 18 per cent. (in relation to the 1951 figures) ; 
11) the organisation of at least 62 sections and 20 workshops producing 

5 per cent. or more of first-quality output. 
e second section is devoted to remuneration ; 76.3 per cent. of 


the workers are ey on piece-work and the t undertakes 


to apply the system of payment by results to all suitable jobs, and to 
create conditions for increased uctivity. There have been instances 
where workers arriving early on the job had to wait for tools, and other 
unnecessary —— of working time. The factory committee also 
undertakes to strict observance of the rates fixed by the State. 
Piece-workers will in future receive a detailed wage statement within 


two days of payment. 
The third section of the agreement deals with staff training and 
ides for courses and training centres. Women, who make up about 
the total, are to receive special attention, and 120 of them will be 
trained for transfer to a higher category. Courses will also be given in 
t and labour law. 
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Classification of Obligations and Responsibilities 


Soviet legal doctrine distinguishes between moral or political obliga- 
tions under the agreement and those of a i ag ong inn oa 
The first category embraces such matters as Capeneeeent 6 Seaagt, 
titiveness at work, mass political and cultural education, etc. Legal 
obligations are, for example, indi 

specific technical and la’ ; 

stipulated dates, to build workers’ housing, etc. 

The employees also have moral or political and legal obligations 
under the agreement. The obligation to attain the standard rate of 
roduction is a legal obligation, while the obligation to ici in 
‘ socialist competition ” and to study Stakhanovite is moral 
and political. The committee's obligations are mainly moral or 

itical. These include the duty of i to employees every day 
ow they must observe and intensify work discipline, carry out the tasks 
of uction within the specified time, etc. 

on-fulfilment of the provisions of the t consequently 
involves either moral and political liability or liability : 
to the nature of the obligation. The factory committees ha 
and political liability towards the workers who elected them 
higher trade union bodies. Failures by a factory committee 
i igations under the collective agreement 

the undertaking at the next regular ¢ 
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Material responsibility for non-fulfilment of obligations falls upon the 
undertaking. For example, if the management violates the agreement 
by refusing to pay a piece-worker transferred to a lower-grade job the 
difference between the rates for the two grades, the worker may submit 
a claim for compensation to the conciliation and disputes committee, 
which is obliged to give satisfaction if it finds the claim to be justified. 

Disciplinary action may also be taken against employees for failure 
to fulfil their legal obligations under the contract (such as the duty to 
make full use of the working day, to take care of property, to carry out 
production jobs honestly and punctually, etc.). 

Non-fulfilment by employees of moral or political obligations (such 
as the duty to improve their occupational skills) carries with it the cor- 
responding moral or political liability. The employee incurs public 
disapproval and moral pressure from social organisations, etc. 

In accordance with article 20 of the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R.} 
the trade unions have no material responsibility under collective 
agreements. 


Administration of the Agreement 


The standing subcommittees of the factory committee are respons- 
ible for the day-to-day supervision, recording fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions prescribed in the agreement and also assisting in its implemen- 
tation. 

At the end of every quarter there is a “ mass scrutiny ” in which all 
the subcommittees of the factory and shop committees and the union 
group leaders must take part. In conjunction with the head of the under- 
taking and the shop and section managers, the factory and shop com- 
mittees are required to check the carrying out of the agreement point 
by point, to make known the reasons for non-fulfilment and to denounce 
the guilty parties. They must also take steps to ensure complete fulfil- 
ment of all the provisions of the agreement. The results of the “ mass 
scrutiny ” are communicated to a general meeting or conference of the 
plant workers by the head of the undertaking and by the chairman of 
the factory committee. 

In order to increase the responsibility of the economic and trade 
union organisations in carrying out their obligations under collective 
agreements, the 17th Plenary Session of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions proposed in 1947 that the results of the “ mass scrutiny ” be 
examined each quarter during the sittings of the advisory boards of the 
appropriate ministries and during the sittings of the managing boards 
of the central trade union committees.* 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1936—Russ. 1. 


2 See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 26, Co-operation in Industry (Geneva, 1951), pp. 91 ff. and 164 ff. 
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Social Security Developments 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
Since 1949 


The position and problems of social insurance in post-war Germany 
up to 1948 were described in an article published in the Review in that 
year. Since then, various changes have been made by law in the Federal 
Republic. These are analysed in the following article, so as to bring the 
picture given in the earlier article up to date as regards the western part 
of Germany. 


The period since 1949 in western Germany has been marked by the 
transfer of legislative powers from the individual Lander to the zonal 
authorities, then to a bizonal parliament, and finally to the competent 
authorities of the Federal Republic. Various enactments have (1) 
considerably improved the benefits in all branches of social insurance ; 
(2) made important changes in the financing of the social insurance 
schemes ; (3) raised the income limits ; (4) made provisions to offset 
losses in social insurance rights incurred by victims of Nazi persecution ; 
(5) re-established democratic self-government in the social insurance 
institutions ; (6) set up a Federal Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Institution. In addition a number of agreements on 
social security have been made between the Federal Government and 
other countries. 

The various amendments to the social insurance legislation have 
been issued at different times, and each has dealt only with certain parts 
of the whole system. The Federal Government and the majority of the 
Bundestag consider that the current principles of German social insur- 
ance are sound and should be maintained. No general and fundamental 
reform has yet been undertaken, though the trade unions, the Socialist 
Party and certain other groups have » sheet that the law should be 
remodelled according to modern tr in other countries, in so far as 
these are applicable to Germany. Ahe social security system in western 
Germany continues to be based, therefore, on the classical insurance 
principles adopted 70 years ago and still defended by the political 


1 Max Biocu : “ Social Insurance in Post-war Germany ”, in /nterna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, September 1948, pp. 306-44. 
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majority, the employers, private insurance institutions and the physi- 
cians. Nevertheless, the Federal Minister of Labour has set up a special 
committee to study and report on a possible reform of the system, — 

Meanwhile, much progress has been made since 1949 towards an 
advanced standard of social security for the working population. The 
various measures are described and discussed in the following sections 
of this article. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PENSION INSURANCE SCHEMES FOR MANUAL 
WORKERS, SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND MINERS (1949-51) 


An Act of 17 June 1949 }, originally issued for the British and United 
States Zones of Germany and extended to the French Zone by an Ordin- 
ance of 12 May 19502, made a number of changes in the pension insur- 
ance schemes for manual workers and salaried employees with effect 
from 1 June 1949 (in the French Zone from 1 November 1949). 

(a) Invalidity and old-age pensions were increased by 15 DM.., bring- 
ing the pension (exclusive of supplements for children) up to at least 
50 DM. a month. Widows’ and widowers’ pensions were increased by 
12 DM., bringing the pension up to at least 40 DM. a month. Orphans’ 
pensions were increased by 6 DM., bringing the pension up to at least 
30 DM. a month. The supplements for children were increased by 
5 DM. a month for each child. 

Invalidity and old-age pensioners were at the same time released 
from the previous contribution for sickness insurance (1 DM. a month) 
so that their sickness benefits are now debited in full to pension insur- 
ance as in the case of persons receiving survivors’ pensions. 


(b) The degree of disablement required for entitlement to an inva- 
lidity pension under the manual workers’ scheme was reduced from 
66?/, per cent. to 50 per cent. (as in the salaried employees’ scheme) 
for cases of invalidity occurring after 31 May 1949. 


(c) Widows’ pensions under the manual workers’ scheme were made 
payable immediately after the death of the insured person without the 
previous conditions to be fulfilled by the widow (invalidity or old age 
or a certain number of children), thus placing manual workers on an 
equal footing with salaried employees. The new rule applies only to 
cases of death occurring after 31 May 1949 unless the widow had already 
reached the age of 60 on 1 June 1949. 

(d) Orphans’ pensions and supplements for children were made 
payable up to the age of 18 years in all areas. 

(e) The lump sum in the case of a widow’s remarriage was made 
equal to the widow’s pension for three years in all areas. 

(/) All rights in the course of acquisition based on contributions 
paid before 1 January 1949 were maintained until 31 December 1948. 
This rule does not apply to contributions paid before 1 June 1924 unless 
at least one contribution was paid in respect of the period 1 January 
1924-30 November 1948. 


In order to cover the additional cost, the new Act provided for— 


1 Wirtschaftsgesetzblatt, p. 99. 
® Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 179. 
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(i) an increase in the pension insurance contribution in the manual 
workers’ scheme and the salaried employees’ scheme from 5.6 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. of earnings. The unemployment insurance contribution 
was, however, simultaneously reduced from 6.5 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
of earnings, and the sickness insurance contribution was divided equally 
between employer and employee instead of one-third being paid by the 
employer and two-thirds by the employee as hitherto. The result of 
these changes is that employers have to pay an additional 1.9 per cent. 
of earnings, while the total contribution share of the employees has not 
been increased except for those who are not insured under the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme (such as certain groups of agricultural workers) ; 

(ii) State participation in financing the pension insurance schemes 
by paying out of public moneys the expenditure corresponding to - 
basic pension rates in manual workers’ pension insurance (13 DM. 
month for invalidity and old-age pensions, 11 DM. a month for chhoen’ 
and widowers’ pensions, and 7 DM. a month for orphans’ pensions), 
and by a general State guarantee under a special law to be promul- 
gated as soon as it is necessary ; 

(iii) a raising of the income limit for the assessment of contributions 
and benefits under the manual workers’ pension insurance scheme from 
3,600 DM. to 7,200 DM. a year. 

The Act also provides for financial assistance by one pension insur- 
ance scheme where the receipts of the other pension insurance scheme 
are not sufficient to guarantee the maintenance of benefits, and for the 
re-establishment of an equalisation fund for all the institutions of each 
pension insurance scheme. 


An Act of 30 July 1949 }, originally issued for the British and United 
States Zones of Germany and extended to the French Zone by an Ordin- 
ance of 12 May 1950 2, laid down that the provisions of the Act of 17 June 
1949 described under (a)-({) above should also apply to the miners’ 
pension insurance scheme. It further prescribed (a) an increase in the 
miners’ pension insurance contribution from 20 per cent. to 22.5 per 
cent. of earnings (the employers’ share is now 14.5 per cent. and the 
employees’ share 8 per cent.) ; (b) an increase in the grants from public 
moneys so as to enable the miners’ pension insurance institutions to 
build up reserves ; (c) the inclusion in the miners’ pension insurance 
scheme of all salaried employees in the mining industry (such as clerks 
and other persons working in administrative or commercial depart- 
ments) ; (d) a raising of the income limit for liability to salaried 
employees’ insurance and for the assessment of contributions and 
benefits from 7,200 DM. to 8,400 DM. a year ; (e) the establishment of 
an equalisation fund for the miners’ pension insurance institutions. 

This Act took effect from 1 June 1949. 


A Federal Act of 20 June 1951 * revised the rules laid down in 1942 
when the pension insurance scheme for miners was completely revised 
and maximum limits for miners’ invalidity pensions were fixed. The 
limit was 80 per cent. of the earnings upon which contributions were 
based, or 90 per cent. in the case of miners entitled to the special allow- 

i “1 Wirtschaftsgesetzblatt, p. 202. 
2 Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 179. 
3 Ibid., p. 400. 
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ance for coal-hewers and having worked underground for at least 
10 years. With effect from 1 October 1950 the invalidity pensions for 
miners (exclusive of supplements for children and the special allowance 
for coal-hewers) are payable up to 100 per cent. of the earnings. The 
supplements for children and the special allowances for coal-hewers are 
always payable in full. 

The new rules remove serious hardships for miners who have worked 
for a long period in the mining industry, especially coal-hewers. They 
will get increments for a contribution period of 8-10 years longer than 
before and coal-hewers will receive unreduced special allowances in 
every case. 


A Federal Act of 10 August 19511 provides for further increases in 
all pensions for manual workers, salaried employees and miners with 
effect from 1 June 1951. The increase is graduated according to the rate 
of the pension, which is thereby raised a further 25 per cent. on an 
average above the 1949 rate. The supplements for children are raised 
by 5 DM. a month, so that the normal supplement payable with invali- 
dity pensions will in future be 20 DM. a month for each child. The Act 
contains a general proviso that a smaller increase or no increase at all 
shall be payable in the manual workers’ and salaried employees’ pension 
insurance schemes if the original pension rate was raised under the Act 
of 17 June 1949 by more than the general increase of 15, 12 or 6 DM. a 
month in order to bring the total up to the minimum of 50, or 40, or 
30 DM. If, however, as a result of this proviso no increase at all or an 
increase of less than 3 DM. a month is payable, the beneficiary will 
receive from 1 July 1951 a special bonus of 3 DM. a month under 
another Federal Act of 10 August 1951? as amended by a Federal Act 
of 25 June 1952.8 The additional cost of all these increases will be borne 
by the State, though for the period 1 June 1951-31 March 1952 the 
Federal Republic undertook to refund only 80 per cent. of the addi- 
tional expenditure while 20 per cent. was to be provided by the insur- 
ance institutions. Under a Federal Act of 13 August 1952 4 the State 
undertook to refund in cash 80 per cent. of the extra expenditure for the 
period 1 April 1952-31 March 1953, but will also transfer to the insurance 
institutions certain properties to the value of 20 per cent. of the addi- 


tional expenses. 


Financial Consequences of the Above Acts 


The Act of 17 June 1949 is estimated to result in an additional 
expenditure of 700 million DM. a year. The additional income is 
estimated at 750-850 million DM. a year (450-500 million as a result of 
the increase in contributions and 300-350 million by way of grants from 
public funds). 

The Act of 30 July 1949 is estimated to result in additional expen- 
diture of more than 100 million DM. a year. The additional income is 
estimated at 130 million DM. a year (40 million as a result of the increase 
in contributions, 10 million as a result of the extension of insurance 
and the raising of income limits, 70 million as a result of higher grants 


1 Bundesgesetzbiatt, I, p. 505. 
2 Tbid., p. 507. 
3 Tbid., p. 354. 
* Ibid., p. 442. 
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from public funds, and 10 million as a result of certain sums refunded 
by the manual workers’ and salaried employees’ pensions insurance 
schemes to the miners’ pension scheme). 

The Act of 10 August 1951 is estimated to result in additional expen- 
diture of about 800 million DM. a year. This sum is borne by the State 
except for the period up to 31 March 1953 (see above). 


INCREASE OF EMPLOYMENT INJURY BENEFITs (1949 AND 1952) 


An Act of 10 August 19491, originally issued for the British and 
United States Zones of Germany and extended to the French Zone by 
an Ordinance of 12 May 19502, made provisions to adapt employ- 
ment injury benefits to the changed level of wages, with effect from 
1 June 1949. 

Pensions payable to persons with 50 per cent. disablement or more 
for employment injuries that occurred before 1 January 1949 were 
increased by a certain percentage, equal to that by which the standard 
wage of a worker of the same kind had by the first half of 1949 risen 
above the annual earnings hitherto taken as the basis for the pension. 
However, in cases of 100 per cent. disablement the whole increase only 
applied in so far as the new total was not brought above 200 DM. a 
month, and in cases of partial disablement only if the new total was not 
brought above the proportional part of 200 DM. a month. The corres- 
ponding limit was 120 DM. for a widow who is an invalid or over retiring 
age and 60 DM. for the other survivors. 

The increase must be sufficient to make the new total at least 70 DM. 
a month in the case of 100 per cent. disablement, a proportional part of 
this amount in the case of partial disablement, 40 DM. a month in the 
case of a widow’s pension and 30 DM. a month for other survivors’ pen- 
sions. The same minimum rates apply to pensions payable for employ- 
ment injuries which occurred after 31 December 1948. In accident 
insurance for agricultural workers, the pensions previously calculated 
on average earnings are to be calculated on the basis of new average 
rates appropriate to the level of earnings in agriculture in 1949. 

The maximum for the special attendance allowance has been increased 
from 75 DM. to 100 DM. a month. 

A widows’ pension equal to 40 per cent. of the earnings is payable 
to invalid widows and widows who have reached 60 years of age (instead 
of 65 years as previously), while other widows receive a pension equal 
to 20 per cent. of the earnings (as before). 

Pensions for accidents which occur on the way to and from the 
workplace are in future payable in all cases ; before the new Act the 
insurance institutions were entitled to refuse the pension where the 
accident was caused by gross negligence of the insured person. 


A Federal Act of 29 April 1952 3, effective from 1 June 1951, pro- 
vides for further increases in employment injury pensions and other 
cash benefits. 

Benefits payable to persons with 50 per cent. disablement or more for 
employment injuries which occurred before 1 June 1951 are increased 
by a percentage. Where the degree of disablement is lower than 


1 Wirtschaftsgesetzblatt, p. 251. 
* Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 179. 
3 /bid., p. 253. 
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50 per cent., the increase is only payable if the actual earnings of the 
disabled person are less than 662/, per cent. of the earnings taken for 
calculating the pension. The increase is graduated as follows: 25 per 
cent. for employment injuries which occurred before 1 July 1949; 20 
per cent. for employment injuries which occurred in the period 1 July- 
31 December 1949 ; 15 per cent. for employment injuries which occurred 
in the period 1 January-30 June 1950; 10 per cent. for employment 
injuries which occurred in the period 1 July-31 December 1950; 5 per 
cent. for employment injuries which occurred in the period 1 January- 
31 May 1951. 

There is a proviso that the whole increase shall only be payable, in 
cases of 100 per cent. disablement, in so far as the total of the pension 
(excluding supplements for children) and the two increases under the 
Acts of 1949 and 1952 is not brought above 250 DM. a month. Corres- 
pondingly lower limits apply to benefits payable for partial disablement ; 
the limit for invalid or aged widows is 150 DM. and for other survivors 
75 DM. a month. Furthermore, the total disablement pension (includ- 
ing supplements for children) or survivors’ pensions plus the increases 
under the two Acts must not exceed the earnings taken for calculating 
benefit plus the above percentage. The minimum rate for the total 
pension with both increases has been raised from 70 to 90 DM. a month 
for full disablement pensions, and proportional figures for partial pen- 
sions. The minimum rate for widows has been increased from 40 to 
54 DM. a month and that for other survivors from 30 to 40 DM. a month. 
The same minimum rates apply to pensions payable for employment 
injuries which occurred after 31 May 1951. In accident insurance for 
agricultural workers, the pensions previously assessed on average 
earnings are to be recalculated on the basis of new average rates appro- 
priate to the level of earnings in agriculture in 1951. 

The special attendance allowance may in future vary between 50 
to 150 DM. a month. 

The minimum daily allowance in cases of hospitalisation for disabled 
persons without dependants is in future to be 0.65 DM. for each calendar 
day. The normal allowance for a whole year is one-twentieth of the 


annual earnings. 


Financial Consequences of the Two Acts 


The Act of 10 August 1949 is estimated to result in additional expen- 
diture of 40 million DM. a year, and the Act of 29 April 1952 has added 
another 35 million DM. a year. This extra cost is covered by higher 
contributions from the employers; it has been estimated that the 
employers’ contribution rates in industry must be raised, on an average, 
from 2 to 2.3 per cent. of total wages. 

The effect of the two Acts was to bring the current rates of employ- 
ment injury up to the general level of wages in 1949 and 1951, which 
was utterly unlike the level of wages which had been the basis for the 
calculation of benefits in the past. These changes in the level of wages 
were the result of substantial changes in the cost of living. 


LIBERALISATION OF RULES GOVERNING DOUBLE PENSIONS (1952) 


The three German pension insurance schemes (for manual workers, 
salaried employees, and miners) have certain rules applying where 


SS 
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pensions are payable under the schemes concurrently with employment 
injury pensions or where more than one pension is payable under the 
yension insurance schemes. A Federa! Act of 13 August 1952 !, with 
effect from 1 July 1952, has made these rules considerably more favour- 
able to the pensioners. 

Prior to this Act, the legal position was the following : 

(a) If an invalidity or old-age pension was payable concurrently 
with an employment injury pension, half of the former was paid in full, 
and only any amount by which the other half exceeded the employment 
injury pension rate was payable. The same rule applied where survivors’ 
pensions were payable concurrently in these two branches of insurance. 


(6) Where more than one pension was payable under the same 
pension insurance scheme, or where an invalidity or old-age pension 
under one scheme was payable concurrently with a survivors’ pension 
under one of the other pension insurance schemes, the higher pension 
was payable in full and half of the lower pension was withheld. 


For financial reasons the new Act has not abolished the rules provid- 
ing for partial reductions of the pensions. However, it has made an 
important step in that direction by prescribing that, in cases covered 
by (a) above, three-fourths of the invalidity, old-age or survivors’ 
pensions shall be payable in full, and that in cases covered by (b) above, 
only one-fourth of the lower pension shall be withheld. 


} ME} JOLUNTARY PENSION INSURANCE 5 
IMPROVEMENT OF VOLUNTARY PENSION INSUI E (1951 


Under the German pension insurance schemes for manual workers 
and salaried employees any insured person may voluntarily pay higher 
contributions than those he must pay under the general rules on the 
basis of his individual earnings. The higher rate makes it possible to 
get larger pensions than those under the compulsory insurance scheme. 
A Federal Act of 14 March 1951? has completely revised the rules for 
such voluntary additional insurance. For the first time in the history 
of German social insurance the increment (or variable element in the 
total pension) payable for each contribution has not been calculated 
as an average for all insured persons. In future the increment to the 
basic pension will depend in voluntary additional insurance on the age 
at which the additional contribution was paid. The rates are calculated 
on an actuarial basis for a series of age groups; the yearly increments 
are, for example, 20 per cent. of the contributions paid at an age lower 
than 30 years and 10 per cent. of those paid at an age between 56 and 
65 years. The increments in respect of the voluntary contributions are 
not subject to any qualifying period or to any rules regarding main- 
tenance of rights in course of acquisition, as are the benefits under com- 
pulsory insurance. In general, the increments for the voluntary addi- 
tional contributions are much higher than before, and much higher than 
those under the compulsory insurance scheme. Insured persons in any 
wage or salary group covered by the legislation may choose what contri- 
bution they wish to pay in addition to the normal contribution. The 
voluntary additional contributions are paid by means of stamps, which 
are marked to distinguish them from the normal contribution stamps. 


1 Bundesgeseizbiatt, I, p. 443. 
? [bid., p. 188. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MATERNITY BENEFITS (1952) 


Under German social insurance legislation insured women who have 
belonged to a social insurance sick fund for at least 10 months during 
the last two years (including at least six months during the year 
preceding confinement) are entitled to maternity benefits. These 
comprise medical care, a lump sum of 10 DM. to offset the cost of con- 
finement, and a maternity allowance for four weeks before and six weeks 
after confinement. The allowance before confinement equals 75 per 
cent. of the basic earnings if she ceases to work. The allowance if she 
continues to work, and also the allowance after confinement, is at the 
same rate as sickness benefit (normally 50 per cent. of the basic wage 
plus supplements for family dependants) but not less than 0.50 DM. for 
each calendar day. A nursing allowance is payable for a maximum of 
12 weeks at the rate of 50 per cent. of sickness benefit, but not less than 
0.25 DM. for each calendar day. The period of payment of the mater- 
nity allowance before confinement can be extended to six weeks if 
the woman continues to abstain from gainful employment and a doctor 
certifies that confinement is likely to take place within six weeks. 
The rate for the lump sum can be increased by the rules of the indi- 
vidual sick funds from 10 to 25 DM. and the maternity allowance can 
similarly be raised to 75 per cent. of the basic earnings ; the rules can 
also extend the duration of the maternity allowance to 13 weeks and 
that of the nursing allowance up to 26 weeks. 

Maternity benefits are likewise payable for wives and daughters of 
insured persons on condition that the wife or daughter is living with 
the insured person (but not abroad) and is not entitled to maternity 
benefits in virtue of her own social insurance, and that the insured 
person has belonged to a social insurance sick fund for at least 10 months 
during the last two years (including at least six months during the year 
preceding the confinement). The benefits for family members are, on 
principle, the same as for insured women, but the maternity and nursing 
allowances are payable at a flat rate of 0.50 DM. and 0.25 DM. for each 
calendar day. These rates can be increased by the rules of the individual 
sick funds up to 50 per cent. of the rate of sickness benefit for the insured 
person ; the duration of the maternity allowance can similarly be 
increased to 13 weeks and that of the nursing allowance to 26 weeks. 

These provisions of the social insurance legislation have been consi- 
derably improved by a Federal Act of 24 January 1952! (the Maternity 
Protection Law), which applies to all working women including female 
piece-workers at home. Without abolishing the provisions described 
above, which continue to apply where they are more favourable to the 
insured person, the Act makes the following new rules regarding cash 
maternity benefits : 

(a) Women compulsorily insured for sickness are entitled to a 
maternity allowance equal to 100 per cent. of the average net earnings 
(gross earnings minus taxes and the insured person’s share of the con- 
tributions) during the last 13 weeks or three months, but at least 3 DM. 
for each calendar day. The maternity allowance is payable for six weeks 
before confinement (or four weeks for domestics) and for six weeks (in 
all cases) after confinement. Nursing mothers receive maternity benefits 
for eight weeks after confinement, or for 12 weeks in cases of premature 


: Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 69. 
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birth. The right to maternity benefits is suspended for such time as 
the woman is gainfully occupied or receives her regular wages without 
being employed. 

(6) Where a compulsorily insured woman is nursing her child, she 
is entitled, for a maximum period of 26 weeks after confinement, to a 
nursing allowance of 0.75 DM. for each calendar day. 

(c) The additional cost resulting from the provisions of the new Act 
will be refunded out of public moneys. 


EXTENSION OF THE LIABILITY TO PAY COMPENSATION 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES (1952) 


Since 1925 compensation for occupational diseases has been payable 
under German social insurance on the same conditions and at the same 
level as compensation for employment accidents. The first list of 
occupational diseases (in 1925) for which compensation is payable 
comprised 11 diseases. As a result of new experience and technical and 
medical progress, the list was added to from time to time (in 1929, 1936 
and 1943) and the scope of the compensation provisions for occupational 
diseases was extended from industrial workers to agricultural workers 
and seamen. 

An Ordinance of 26 July 19521 has made further additions to the 
list of occupational diseases for which compensation is payable. The 
new list comprises 40 occupational diseases or groups of diseases. Some 
of these only give rise to compensation if they are caused by employ- 
ment in specified types of undertaking ; others give rise to compensation 
regardless of the kind of undertaking in which the disabled person was 
employed. The new list is in full harmony with the present state of 
technical and medical knowledge and is a result of practical experience 
in all branches of the economy. It includes the occupational diseases 
enumerated in the conclusions of the 1952 International Labour Confer- 
ence on the protection of the health of workers in places of employment. 


INCREASE OF INCOME LIMITs (1952) 


The legislation governing the different branches of social insurance 
prescribes certain income limits for (a) liability to insurance ; (b) the 
right to enter voluntary insurance ; and (c) the assessment of benefits 
and contributions. 

In order to bring these income limits into harmony with the greatly 
changed level of wages and cost of living a Federal Act of 13 August 
1952 2 has raised them substantially with effect from 1 September 1952. 

As regards sickness insurance the German legislation prescribes a 
uniform income limit for the liability to insurance of salaried employees 
(but not of manual workers), for the right of certain groups of employers, 
family workers, etc., to enter voluntary insurance, and also for the 
assessment of contributions and cash benefits of all insured persons. 
Under the new Act, this limit is 6,000 DM. a year instead of 4,500 DM. 
as before (or 3,600 DM. until 1 June 1949). The maximum remuneration 
taken into account in fixing the basic wage for the calculation of con- 
tributions and cash benefits has been correspondingly increased from 
12.50 to 16.67 DM. for each calendar day. 


1 Bundesgesetzblait, I, p. 395. 
2 Ibid., p. 437. 
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As regards accident insurance there is no income limit at all for lia- 
bility to insurance, for the right to enter voluntary insurance and for 
the calculation of contributions, but there is a limit for the calculation 
of benefits in cash. This limit has been raised from 7,200 to 9,000 DM. 
a year. However, each insurance institution is still entitled, as hitherto, 
to fix a higher limit in rules adopted by the bodies responsible for its 
self-government. 

In the pension insurance scheme for manual workers the maximum 
limit for the assessment of contributions and pensions is now 9,000 DM. 
a year instead of 7,200 as before (or 3,600 until 1 June 1949). This 
means that, for the calculation of contributions (10 per cent. of wages) 
and of the parts of the pension based on the total amount of wages, 
earnings for the period from 1 September 1952 are taken into account 
in so far as they do not exceed 750 DM. a month or 175 DM. a week 
or 25 DM. a day (instead of 600, 140 or 20 DM. as immediately previously 
or 300, 70 or 10 DM. as before 1 June 1949). For persons whose rate of 
contribution is based on wage groups instead of being a percentage of 
earnings (such as voluntarily insured persons) a new group has accord- 
ingly been added. There is no income limit for the liability to insurance. 

In the pension insurance scheme for salaried employees there is a 
uniform income limit for liability to insurance and for the assessment 
of contributions and benefits. This has been raised from 7,200 to 9,000 
DM. a year. For persons who pay their contributions on the basis of 
salary groups (such as voluntarily insured persons and independent 
workers), a new group has accordingly been added. 

In the miners’ pension insurance scheme the German legislation fixes 
a uniform income limit for the liability to insurance of salaried employees 
(but not for manual workers in the mines) and for the assessment of 
contributions and pensions for all insured miners. The same limit 
governs the liability of salaried employees occupied in the mining 
industry to sickness insurance and the right to be insured voluntarily 
under the sickness insurance scheme for miners. This uniform limit 
has been raised from 8,400 to 12,000 DM. a year. Sickness insurance 
contributions and benefits for miners are based as for other employees 
on their earnings up to 6,000 DM. a year. 

The unemployment insurance scheme includes all manual workers 
and salaried employees compulsorily insured under sickness insurance 
and all salaried employees compulsorily insured under pension insurance 
but not under sickness insurance, except for certain groups of workers 
in agriculture and some other branches of the economy. This means 
that the income limit for liability to insurance is the same as in sickness 
insurance (or, in the case of salaried employees, the same as for pension 
insurance). The income limit for the assessment of contributions and 
benefits has been raised from 4,500 to 6,000 DM. a year. 

The new Act contains a series of transitional provisions. These are 
made to avoid hardship for certain groups of persons, especially those 
who were covered by private sickness or life insurance at the date when 
the new Act came into force (1 September 1952). Persons who were 
insured at that date with a private sickness insurance company and then 
became compulsorily insured for sickness are entitled to terminate the 
private insurance contract immediately. Persons who were earlier 
compulsorily insured under the salaried employees’ pension scheme and 
ceased to be liable because of higher earnings may continue to be 
exempted from the compulsory pension scheme if there is a private life 
insurance contract covering the contingencies of death and retirement 
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at 65 years or earlier. However, persons so exempted must pay contri- 
butions at the same rate as they would have to pay under the sala- 
ried employees’ scheme, and the capital sum under the life insurance 
contract must be at least 15,000 DM. Salaried employees who now 
for the first time become liable to compulsory insurance under the 
pension scheme owing to the raising of the income limit are entitled to 
exemption if they so request. 


REPARATION MEASURES FOR VICTIMS OF NAzIsM (1949) 


An Act of 27 August 19491, originally issued for the British and 
United States Zones of Germany and extended to the French Zone by 
an Ordinance of 12 May 19502, prescribes a series of re yy measures 
for persons who during the period 30 January 1933-8 May 1945 were 

laced at a disadvantage in social insurance because of Nazi persecution. 
eacdie is made where the person was put in prison or detained in 
a concentration camp, depriv ial his normal employment with resul- 
tant unemployment or lower-paid employment, forced to escape abroad, 
or suffered permanent disablement or death as a consequence of perse- 
cution. This Act took effect from 1 September 1949, 

As regards sickness insurance and the pension insurance schemes 
periods of imprisonment or detention, unemployment and residence 
abroad are counted as contribution periods for the purposes of the 
qualifying period and the maintenance of rights in the course of acqui- 
sition. In the pension insurance schemes additional increments are 
payable for such periods. 

If a person’s invalidity, old-age or survivor’s pension is at a lower 
rate than it would otherwise be because of lower earnings owing to a 
forced change of employment, he is entitled to receive the difference 
between the two rates. 

If a person was forced to change his employment and then suffered 
an employment injury in lower-paid employment, he is entitled to claim 
an accident pension based on his earnings before the forced change of 
employment. 

Any insured person who became an invalid or died as a result of 
persecution is regarded as having satisfied the qualifying conditions 
under the pension insurance schemes, the invalidity or survivors’ pen- 
sions being payable retroactively from the end of the month in which 
the contingency occurred (on condition that payment was claimed not 
later than 28 February 1950). 

Where a pension that had been legally fixed was withheld as a resu!t 
of persecution, the arrears are payable in full with retroactive effect in 
accordance with the currency reform law applicable on 1 September 
1949 ; this means that the arrears are payable at the rate of 1 DM. for 
every 10 RM. in respect of the period before 1 July 1948. This rule on 
the payment of arrears applies not only to social insurance pensions of 
all kinds but also to war pensions. 

The additional expenditure resulting from these reparation measures 
is borne by the State. 


1 Wirtschaftsgesetzblatt, p. 263. 
2 Bundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 179. 
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RESTORATION OF DEMOCRATIC SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE SOCIAL 
INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS (1951 AND 1952) 


A Federal Act of 22 February 1951? restored self-government in the 
social insurance institutions, this having been abolished by an Act of 
5 July 1934 and replaced by a system of “ leaders ” and advisory bodies 
nominated from above in accordance with Nazi principles. Under the 
new Act every social insurance institution (except those for unemploy- 
ment insurance described below) is to have two organs of government : 
the assembly of delegates and the committee of management. The 
members of these bodies are to be elected by the insured persons and 
employers in accordance with democratic principles. The bodies consist 
of representatives of insured persons and representatives of employers 
in equal numbers except (a) in the agricultural employment injury 
scheme where there are equal numbers of representatives of employers, 
independent workers and employees, and (b) in the miners’ scheme 
where two-thirds of the members are representatives of insured persons 
and one-third of the members are representatives of the employers. 
The members of the assembly of delegates are directly elected by the 
insured persons and employers from lists of candidates prepared by the 
trade unions and employers’ associations or certain other groups. The 
members of the committee of management are elected by the assembly 
of delegates. 

This Act gave rise to certain legal difficulties and the elections could 
not be carried out. It was therefore amended by a Federal Act of 
13 August 1952 2 as regards the composition of the bodies, the election 
of members and some other points of minor importance. In August 
1952 the Federal Minister of Labour issued regulations for the elections, 
which will take place in the near future. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION (1952) 


The German unemployment insurance scheme was created in 1927 
and was centrally administered by a self-governing organisation in 
Berlin, known as the Reich Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance Institution. This had labour offices for each Land and also 
local labour offices. Under Nazism the responsibilities of the Institution 
were transferred to the Reich Minister of Labour, but the Land labour 
offices and local labour offices were retained under his direct supervision. 
After the collapse in 1945 the Land labour offices became responsible 
for the employment service and unemployment insurance under the 
Land labour ministers, and local duties remained in the hands of the 
local labour offices. 

By a Federal Act of 10 March 1952 * a Federal Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance Institution was established in Niirnberg 
on the same lines as the former Reich Institution. The new Institution 
and its Land labour offices and local labour offices have self-governing 
administrative organs (a governing body and a management committee 
in the central organisation, and administrative committees for each 
Land and local office). These consist of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of employees, employers and the public authorities (local, Land or 
federal). The governing body of the Federal Institution has 13 members 


' pundesgesetzblatt, I, p. 124. 
2 Ibid., p. 421. 
3 Tbid., p. 123. 
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from each of the three groups, and its management committee has three 
members from each group. The number of members in the administra- 
tive committees at the Land and local levels is to be fixed by the gov- 
erning body of the Federal Institution. The employees’ and employers’ 
representatives are nominated by the trade unions and by the employers’ 
associations. The representatives of the public authorities are nominated 
by the communes, by the Land labour minister and, on the federal 
level, by the Federal Government, the Federal Council and the repre- 
sentative federal unions of communes. The actual appointment of 
members of the various bodies is made on the basis of these nominations 
by the next higher body. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS (1950-52) 


Since 1949 the German Federal Government has endeavoured to 
restore international relations with other countries in matters of social 
security by means of multilateral and bilateral reciprocal agreements. 
The first step was the signature in July 1950 and subsequent ratification 
of the multilateral agreement on the social security of Rhine boatmen 
between the various riparian countries (and also Belgium). The follow- 
ing bilateral agreements have been concluded : a convention with France 
in July 1950 on all branches of social security (in force since 1 January 
1952) ; a convention with Switzerland in October 1950 on employment 
injury and pension insurance (in force since 1 July 1951); a convention 
with the Netherlands in March 1951 on all branches of social insurance 
(ratified but not yet in force) ; a convention with Austria in April 1951 on 
all branches of social insurance except unemployment insurance (not yet 
finally ratified) ; and a convention with Austria in May 1951 on unem- 
ps ment insurance (ratified but not yet in force). A convention with the 

nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland was agreed upon 
in December 1951, and will probably be signed in the near future. Nego- 
tiations with Belgium, Denmark, Italy and Luxembourg for bilateral 
agreements are proceeding, and preparations are being made for nego- 
tiations with Sweden. The Federal Government is also keen to have 
similar agreements with certain overseas countries where German 
workers are employed and insured. The Federal Republic has also 
stated its readiness to negotiate a multilateral convention for the 
whole of Europe on migrant miners. Draft agreements concerning 
equal treatment for the nationals of the member countries have been 
prepared by the Council of Europe with the support of the German 


representatives. 
Some Statistical Data 


NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED 
(1 January 1952) 
Sickness, maternity and death grant 


imsuranmce ......... .. + + 24.7 million (incl. 5.4 million 
pensioners) 
12.4 , family dependants 
Employment injury insurance ..... 200  , 


Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pen- 
sion insurance schemes : 
manual workers . . 
salaried employees 
et «e+ « « 


1 A more detailed summary of this Act is given in Industry and Labour, 
Vol. VIII, No. 6, 15 September 1952, pp. 284-9. 
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BENEFICIARIES 
(1 January 1952) 


Sickness insurance : On the average, about 500,000 persons are incapacitated 
for work. 

Employment injury insurance : 

470,000 pensions for disabled persons 

110,000 “ » widows 

50,000 si » orphans 

2,000 * » parents of killed workers. 
Pension insurance scheme for manual workers : 
2,010,000 invalidity and old-age pensions 
810,000 pensions for widows and widowers 
860,000 pensions for orphans. 


Pension insurance scheme for salaried employees : 
475,000 invalidity and old-age pensions 
355,000 pensions for widows and widowers 
210,000 pensions for orphans. 


Pension insurance for miners : 
280,000 invalidity and old-age pensions 
190,000 pensions for widows and widowers 
80,000 pensions for orphans. 


AVERAGE PENSIONS 
(monthly in DM.) 






































— 
| Insurance scheme Type of pension May 1949 1950 | 1952 
| | 
Manual workers | Invalidity and old age. . . 42 61 72 
Widows and widowers. . . 25 37 42 
0 eee ee ee 16 29 30 
Salaried 
employees. .| Invalidity and old age . . 78 93 115 
Widows and widowers. . . 36 47 59 
cs ose eee ee 25 32 37 
| Miners ! | Full invalidity and old age?. 111 126 157 
Occupational invalidity*. . 71 86 107 
Widows (full pension)* . . 60 72 90 
Widows (partial pension) °. 36 43 54 
Ts wane ee 8 25 31 39 
Long-term work | 
underground®...... 60 60 60 | 














i Ruhr mining industry. 2 Payable in cases of 50 per cent. general invalidity (or 66*/, per cent. inva- 
lidity if it occurred before 1 June 1949) and from 65 years of age. % Payable in cases where the person is 
unable to work at his occupation in the mines. 4 Payable to widows satisfying the earlier conditions of the 
manual workers’ scheme (66*/, per cent. invalidity, 60 years of age, or a certain number of children) if the 
miner’s death occurred before 1 June 1949, and payable to all widows if the death occurred after 31 May 
1949. 5 Payable if the miner died before 1 June 1949 and the widow had not yet satisfied the above condi- 
tions of the manual workers’ scheme. 6 Payable at a flat rate (not increased in 1949 and 1951) to a miner 
at the age of 50 years, subject to at least 25 years of insurance under the miners’ scheme and at least 15 
years of employment underground (Knappschaftssold). 
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MONTHLY RATES OF INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


MANUAL WORKERS AND SALARIED 


EMPLOYEES 


SUPPLEMENTS FOR CHILDREN) 
(in DM. and as percentage of wages of salary) 


(EXCLUSIVE 


Manual workers’ pension insurance scheme ! 











— : ; 
Monthly wage in DM. 
| Insur- |—— = ‘ oem, 
| ance 100 200 250 300 350 
‘Period agen ! 
ere) pm | S| PM | ee} DM | es] pw. | 2s, | ps 
5 50.—| 50.0) 52.50 26.3| 55.50/22.2| 58.50 19.5 | 61.50 
10 52.50; 52.5) 64.50/ 32.3; 73.—|29.2| 79.—)|26.3| 87.50 
15 58.50 58.5| 79.—|39.5| 90.50| 36.2! 102.— | 34.0) 113.50 
20 | 64.50 64.5) 96.—/ 48.0/ 110.50} 44.2 |) 125.— 41.7 139.50 
25 | 73.—!| 73.0 | 110.50 | 55.3 | 128.— | 51.2) 148.— | 49.3 | 164.50 
30 | 79.—} 79.0 | 125.— | 62.5 | 148.— | 59.2| 171.— | 57.0/ 191.50 
35 87.50) 87.5 | 139.50 | 69.8 | 165.50 | 66.2 191.50 | 63.8 217.50 
40 96.— | 96.0 | 154.— | 77.0 | 185.50 | 74.2 | 214.50) 71.5 | 251.— 
| 45 |102.— |102.0 | 171.— | 85.5 | 203.— | 81.2 | 237.50 | 79.2 | 272.— 
400 450 500 600 750 
- = , ed é. 
| | 
5 | 64.50; 16.1 67.50)15.0| 73.—/14.6 79.— 13.2 90.50 
10 | 96.—)! 24.0 102.— | 22.4) 110.50 22.1) 125.— | 20.8 148.— 
15 | 125.— | 31.2 | 136.50 | 30.3 | 148.— 29.6) 171. 28.5 | 203.— 
20 |154.—)| 38.7 | 171.— | 38.0) 185.50 37.1 214.50 35.8 | 260.50 
25 |185.50| 46.4 | 203.— | 45.1 | 223.— | 44.6 | 260.50 | 43.4 | 315.50 
30 (214.50) 53.2 | 237.50 | 52.8 | 260.50 | 52.1 | 304. 50.7 | 373. 
35 |246.—} 61.5 | 272.—| 60.4} 298.— 59.8 | 350.- 58.3 | 428.— 
40 |275.—) 68.8 | 304.— | 67.5} 335.50 | 67.1 | 396. 66.0 | 485.50 
373.— 74.6 | 439.50 | 73.3 | 540.30 


| 45 | 76.0 | 338.50 | 75.2 
Be ais. hae Ae 


1 The formula for the calculation of invalidity and old-age pensions is the following : 
Basic rate: 13 DM. a month. 
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FOR 
OF 


per 
cent. 


17.6 
25.0 
32.4 
39.9 
47.0 


27.1 
34.7 
42.1 
49.7 
57.1 


| 64.7| 


~I 
nN 
—-s 


Increment: 1.2 per cent. of the total of wages under the income limit for which contributions have 


been paid. 

Supplement for children: 20 DM. a month for each child. 

Increase of 1949: 15 DM. a month. 

Increase of 1951: Graduated according to the sum of the other parts of the pension (on the 
25 per cent.). 

Minimum rate: 50 DM. a month. 


average 
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Salaried employees’ pension insurance scheme? 





Monthly salary in DM. 


































































































Insur- ; — 

ance 100 | 200 | 250 | 300 | 350 

Period ‘i, ‘por ] 
myeess! pM. per cent| DM. = | DM. | be | pw | Pe | pw. | Oe 
| | 
5 70.50 | 70.5 | 74.—/37.0| 75.75 | 30.3 77.50} 25.8} 79.25 | 22.6 
10 74.—| 74.0} 83.50! 41.8) 87.—/34.8| 90.50) 30.2! 96.50) 27.6 
15 77.50; 77.5} 90.50) 45.3; 98.25 | 39.3 | 103.50 | 34.5 | 111.25 | 31.8 
| 20 83.50} 83.5 | 100.— | 50.0 | 109.50 | 43.8 | 116.50 | 38.8 | 126.— | 36.0 
| 25 87.—| 87.0 | 109.50 | 54.8 |120.75 | 48.2 | 129.50 | 43.2 | 140.75 | 40.2 
30 | 90.50! 90.5 | 116.50 | 58.3 129.50 | 51.8 | 142.50 | 47.5 | 158.— | 45.1 
| 35 | 96.50| 96.5 | 125.— | 62.5 | 140.75 | 56.3 | 158.— | 52.7 | 172.75 | 49.4 
40 /|100.—/100.0 | 133.50 66.8 152.— | 60.8 | 171.— | 57.0} 187.50 | 53.6 
45 |103.50/103.5 | 142.50 | 71.3 | 163.25 | 65.3 | 184.— | 61.3 202.25 | 57.8 
| 

| 400 | 450 | 500 | 600 | 750 

| | | 
5 83.50! 20.9) 85.25/18.9| 87.—/17.4| 90.50/ 15.1! 98.25/ 13.1 
10 | 100.— | 25.0 | 103.50 | 23.0 | 109.50 | 21.9 | 116.50 | 19.4) 129.50 | 17.3 
15 |116.50} 29.1 | 124.25 | 27.6 | 119.50 | 25.9 | 142.50 | 23.8 | 163.25 21.8 
20 |135.50} 33.9 | 142.50 |.31.7 | 152.— | 30.4|171.— | 28.5 | 197.— | 26.3 
25 |152.—| 38.0 | 163.25 G63 174.50 | 34.9 |} 197.— | 32.8 | 228.25 | 30.4 
| 30 |171.—! 42.8 | 184.— .91197.— | 39.4 | 223.— | 37.2 | 262.— | 34.9 
35 |187.50} 46.9 | 202.25 | 44.9 | 217.— | 43.4 | 249.— | 41.5 | 295.75 | 39.4 
40 |204.—)] 51.0 | 223.— | 49.5 | 239.50 | 47.9 | 275.— | 45.8 | 327.— | 43.6 
45 ol 55.8 | 241.25 | 53.6 | 262.— | 52.4 | 301.— | 50.2 | 360.75 | 48.0 





1 The formula for the calculation of invalidity and old-age pensions is the following : 


Basic rate: 37 DM. a month. 
Increment : 0.7 per cent. of the total of salary under the income limit for which contributions have 


been paid. 
Supplement for children : 20 DM. a month for each child. 


Increase of 1949: 15 DM. a month. 
Increase of 1951; Graduated according to the sum of the other parts of the pension (on the average 


25 per cent.). 


EXPENDITURE ON BENEFITS (ESTIMATED FOR 1952) 


(in millions of DM. a year) 


Sickness, maternity and death-grant insurance ........ 2,100 
Employment injury insurance . 600 
Pension insurance: manual workers . . wm oe see ee 3,400 
ee GI ww ww 1,400 

et a, ok os ewe oo 700 


miners . 





8,200 
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REVENUE (ESTIMATED FOR 1952) 
(in millions of DM. a year) 
(a) Contribution income : 


Sickness, maternity and death-grant insurance . is 2,500 
Employment injury insurance ...... . baa 700 
Pension insurance: manual workers ........... 2,600 
salaried employees .......... 1,100 

ES ee a 600 

7,500 





(b) Grants from Federal Republic funds: A total of 1,600 million DM. a 
year intended for the three branches of pension insurance. 


CONTRIBUTION RATES 
(as percentage of earnings) 














All employees except miners Miners 
Branch — _——. a er —a 
of insurance Employees’ | Employers’ Total | Employees’ | Employers’ | Total 
share share share share 
| | 
Sickness! . . ST § 6 3 3 | 6 
Empl. injuries?} — | 2.3 2.3 woe 66 | «C6 
Pensions? . . 5 | 5 10 8 14.5 | 22.5 
Unemploy- 
ment ¢ 2 | 2 4 — | — 
| 
ee —| | —_ ——__ = 2 
BO aus 10 12.3 22.3 11 23.5 34.5 | 























1 Average. Income limit: 6,000 DM. a year. 2% Average figures for industry (excl. agriculture and 
administration). Income limit : 9,000 DM. a year or more. % Uniform percentage for the whole Republic. 
Income limit : 9,000 DM. a year for all employees except miners and 12,000 DM. a year for miners. # Uniform 
percentage for the whole Republic. Income limit : 6,000 DM. a year. Miners are insured against unemploy- 
ment, but they and their employers are exempt from contributions. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF, 1951 


Number of persons Paying ¢ contributions (August 


ls «% < % . . «+ + 10.2 million 
Average number per month of persons receiving 
i . .. <'s 6 6 oe 6. 0. 6 «0 sw. 0 412,000 
Se ee ee ee ee 776,000 
Revenue of insurance scheme . . . . « + + 1,320 million DM. 
(a year, including 1,260 allies in con- 
tributions) 
Total expenditure of insurance scheme ... . 900 million DM. a year? 
Total expenditure on relief . ..... . . . 1,048 million DM. a year 


1650 million on unemployment benefit, 60 million on emergency employ- 
ment and 16 million on other manpower measures. 
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Report on Cuba. Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and 
Technical Mission organized by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in collaboration with the Government of Cuba 
in 1950. Washington, 1951. xxiv+1,052 pp. 

In the last few years the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development has carried out comprehensive studies of the economic situation 
of a number of underdeveloped countries. The report, published in the 
middle of last year, of a mission to Cuba headed by F. A. Truslow describes 
the state of the main branches of the Cuban economy and makes practical 
recommendations. It also presents a new method of attacking the general 
problem of economic development (“ development strategy ”) which involves 
the use of definite criteria to determine whether the various development 
projects that are possible are being successfully carried out. 

Labour problems, and particularly industrial relations, are treated in 
detail, and the report suggests methods of solving the problems of seasonal 
unemployment, workers’ education, social security, and the reform of the 
law governing relations between capital and labour in Cuba. 

(A résumé of this report appeared in the I.L.O.’s fortnightly publication, 
Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 1 September 1952.) 
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1952. vii+124 pp. 16s. 
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Blessés et des Malades dans les Forces Armées en Campagne. Geneva, 


1952. 542 pp. 


KELSEN, Hans. Principles of International Law. Fletcher School Studies 
in International Affairs. New York, Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952. 
xvii+461 pp. 
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l’Union Frangaise. Preface by Théodore Monop. 2nd edition. Paris, 
Editions Berger-Levrault, 1952. xiv+240 pp. 800 francs. 
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since 1945. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1952. 200 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1952. xi+199 pp. 500 francs. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ANDREWS, P. W. S. and BruNNER, Elizabeth. Capital Development in Steel. 
A Study of the United Steel Companies Limited. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1951. x+374 pp. 30s. 

A study which sets out to show the more important factors governing 
the development policy of a large privately owned steel company, and 
which is of particular interest in view of the recent political controversy cen- 
tred on the steel industry in the United Kingdom. It relates to an identified 
company which is fairly typical of the leading firms in the industry, and the 
history of the company as traced in the study is to some extent a history 
of the iron and steel industry itself. 

As a background to the later chapters which relate specifically to the 
position and development of the United Steel Companies, the first two 
chapters provide information for the lay reader on the economic theory 
of capital investment and on the techniques and processes used in steel- 
making. Chapter III describes the company in 1950 and its relation to the 
steel industry as a whole. Chapters IV-IX give an account of the develop- 
ment of the company—its formation in 1918 and its growth from 1918 to 
1927 ; the period of managerial reorganisation and financial reconstruction 
from 1928 to 1930 ; capital development in the thirties ; the position during 
the war years ; and capital development since the war. 

The authors were given access to all the relevant documents in the 
possession of the company, and in the final chapter their findings are stated 
objectively under two different aspects: (1) how far the various factors 
that appear to have influenced the capital development of the company 
conform to the factors usually accepted in economic theory as having the 
most influence on capital investment ; and (2) how far the actual capital 
development and general conduct of the company justifies the criticisms 
often expressed concerning the efficiency of the industry as a whole and its 
attitude towards its social responsibilities. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PropuctTivity. Jvon and Steel. Report 
of a Productivity Team representing the British Iron and Steel Industry 
which visited the United States of America in 1951. London, New York, 
1952. xii+147 pp. 5s. 


The report points out how dissimilar historical, geographical and socio- 
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logical conditions and the very different quality of the raw materials in 
the two countries have led to important differences in the character of their 
iron and steel industries. Average production both per unit of plant and per 
man-hour in the United States is shown to be much higher than in Great 
Britain. Even so, the cost of manufacture in the latter country is low by 
international standards, and the construction programme undertaken by 
the British industry since 1945, together with increased use of fuel oil and 
the introduction of the continuous working week, have already resulted 
in an increase since the war of 25 per cent. in the output of finished steel 
per man. 

The greatest limitation upon productivity in all sections of the British 
iron and steel industry is found to be the size of the unit of plant. Since 
this factor is related to the size of the works, the report stresses the need to 
concentrate development and re-equipment in those works which are most 
suitably sited for expansion. Apart from the question of size, the design 
of modern British units is found to be equal to, and in some respects better 
than, corresponding United States units. 

The United States industry has other advantages in lower transport 
costs, cheaper fuel, ready access to high-grade ores and larger markets 
for a smaller variety of products. Operating rates in American plants are 
higher than in their British counterparts, while manning per unit of plant 
is generally lower; but although the average American operator handles 
more steel he does not necessarily work harder because he is more likely 
to have modern equipment under his control. 

The team considers that, although some lessons in increasing productivity 
can be learned from the United States industry, a great deal can also be 
learned within the British industry itself by comparisons both between 
works and between different conditions in any one works. For this purpose, 
the industry should decide on a precise method of stating and measuring 
the various productivity quantities. Finally, although the steel industry 
itself can increase both plant and labour productivity, the team considers 
that a substantial reduction in the cost of making steel will require increased 
productivity not only in the steel industry but also in the associated industries 
on which it depends for its raw materials, fuel, transport and plant. 


BauMOL, William J. Welfare Economics and the Theory of the State. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co. ; The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, University of London, 1952. vii+ 
171 pp. 21s. 

This book seeks to establish certain more or less general principles as 
to the circumstances in which an extension of governmental power Is or is 
not warranted by the desires of the members of the community. The 
economic theory of the State given in the second part is based on an extension 
of the external economies argument in the first part. The author, while 
throwing grave doubts on the ability of economists to tender objective and 
unambiguous advice on specific problems, in view of our lack of knowledge 
of external economies of production and consumption, nevertheless believes 
that the economist can give useful assistance to the politician, particularly 
by pointing out what is wrong or unproved. 


Bropsky, Michel. Production et économie indusirielles (les fondements 
technologiques). L’Economie Politique Contemporaine, Vol. VI. Paris, 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1952. 253 pp. 


This sixth volume in the series on contemporary economics, founded 
by Bertrand Nogaro and directed by Professor Baudin, deals with “ the 
technological foundations of the industrial economy, which constitute one 
aspect of the more general problem of the relationship of economics and 
technology ”. After studying raw materials, power and machinery, the 
author turns to the human element. The effect of technical progress is not 
to abolish the human role in production but to make it more technical 
and more specialised in the field of management and in the field of execution. 
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Hence the growing importance of business organisation, work organisation 
and vocational training. 

The last chapter reminds us of the limitations of technical progress 
and gives a warning against the utopias of technocrats preaching gratuitous 
distribution in a world of plenty, and seeing evidence of this in the constant 
improvement of standards of living. “ By such arguments clothed in a 
pseudo-mathematical form, one might equally well prove that, since 
mortality is steadily diminishing, man will one day be immortal.” 


CONTRERAS DELGADO, Luis A. Tvascendencia social, politica y econdmica 
del trigo en el mundo y en Chile. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado 
de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile. Santiago, 1952. 92 pp. 


FERNANDEZ, Rafael. La Jornada : Teoria del valor econdmico. Posibilidad 
de su aplicacién en una ordenaci6n sistematica de la economia general. 
Madrid, Editorial Dossat, 1952. 274 pp. 


Gross, Herbert. Australien éffnet sich fiir Menschen und Waren. Diisseldorf, 

Droste-Verlag, 1952. 392 pp. 14.80 marks. 

This book is addressed to those, especially in Germany, who are interested 
in Australia either as emigrants or as businessmen. It describes the contem- 
porary economic situation of the country and the manner of life of its 
inhabitants. Plans for economic development and immigration are analysed 
and critically discussed. 

The author believes that there are favourable economic prospects for 
an increasing population not only in the southern and south-eastern parts 
of the continent but also (in the less immediate future) in Queensland, 
the Northern Territory and the South-West. Large-scale immigration of 
people of working age is, therefore, justified and may even be a necessary 
condition for maintaining present-day living standards. Mr. Gross found 
industrial relations in Australia somewhat backward, compared with the 
United States and European countries. There is not much co-operation 
between employers and trade unions, who tend to adopt the attitude of 
class struggle with the consequent hostility and distrust. Collective bargain- 
ing is of little importance compared with the system of awards by the Courts 
of Arbitration and Conciliation. The author noted a growing dissatisfaction 
with this system. 


Hiccins, Benjamin. What Do Economists Know ? Six Lectures on Econo- 
mics in the Crisis of Democracy. Melbourne University Press, 1951. 
vili+166 pp. 15s. 

Six stimulating public lectures, delivered while the author was tempora- 
rily occupying the Ritchie Research Chair of Economics in Australia and 
entitled : “ What Do Economists Know ?”; “ Economists Never Agree ”’ ; 
“ The Objectives of Economic Policy and How to Obtain Them ” ; “ Econo- 
mics, Social Conflict and War ” ; “ Economic Policy and the ‘ Big Three’ ” ; 
“ Ethics, Politics and the Crisis of Democracy ”. 


LABOURET, Henri. Colonisation, colonialisme, décolonisation. Paris, Larose, 

1952. 203 pp. 

After a general description of the development of the colonising spirit 
since the end of the fifteenth century and a summary of its main features 
(the fight against slavery, access to raw materials, internationalisation 
of the problem) the author studies the present situation in the French 
Union (chiefly Black Africa and Madagascar) as regards education and 
economic and social development. This last section deals with the chief 
problems of finance, agriculture, mining, industry and manpower. 


Lewis, Ben W. British Planning and Nationalization. New York, The 
Twentieth Century Fund ; London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. 
xi+313 pp. $3; 24s. 

Professor Lewis of Oberlin College, Ohio, describes the methods, including 
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general economic planning and the nationalisation of certain basic industries, 
employed by the Labour Government from 1945 to 1951 to control the 
economic life of the United Kingdom, which he points out “ has been in 
an economic emergency since the close of World War I ”. Economic planning 
by the Labour Government was therefore “ born of hard, immediate neces- 
sities’; it sprang “ from shortages of resources in the face of insistent 
demands and pressures that no Government conscious of its responsibilities 
could safely ignore”. After surveying in detail the most important features 
of the various nationalisation and other schemes, the author concludes 
that “ the results of nationalisation are just beginning to appear and they 
are, thus far, inconclusive”, and that “ sustained attacks on Labour’s 
other projects (such as town and country planning) have been directed 
principally against administration and details of structure ”. 


MEADE, James Edward. <A Geometry of International Trade. London, 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. 112 pp. 28s. 

A systematic presentation of the basic technique of the geometry used 
in the analysis of trade theory. The book does not try to solve any economic 
problems ; it seeks only to show how various trade situations may be geo- 
metrically represented, providing a geometrical technique which may be 
applied to the solution of problems. 


MUKERJEE, Radhakamal. The Indian Working Class. 3rd edition. Bombay, 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1951. xviii+407 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 


P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning). Government and Industry. 
A Survey of the Relations Between the Government and Privately 
Owned Industry. London, 1952. vii+224 pp. 21s. 

Examines the various forms of government intervention in industry, 
trade and finance, the links that have been created between the Govern- 
ment and the private firm, and the effects of intervention on the behaviour, 
organisation and attitudes of industry in the United Kingdom, mainly 
from the beginning of the first world war until October 1951. 


Roppins, Lionel. The Theory of Economic Policy. London, Macmillan 

& Co. Ltd., 1952. xii+217 pp. 15s. 

Professor Robbins surveys the theory of economic policy of the English 
classical economists. He describes the system of economic freedom which 
they recommended and examines their approach to the economic functions 
of the State, to the condition of the people and to socialism. He emphasises 
that they were reformers, that their uniqueness lay in the fact that their 
policy prescriptions were based on a systematic body of scientific knowledge 
and that they had, as a general objective, the utilitarian principle of greatest 
human happiness. Finally, the form which this greatest happiness was to 
take was to be judged by the individuals concerned, not imposed on them 
from outside. He is concerned above all to refute, by constant reference 
to the words of the classical economists, the widely held current belief that 
they opposed social reform and wished to restrict the function of the State 
to that of night-watchman. 


Rosson, William A. (editor). Problems of Nationalized Industry. London, 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. 390 pp. 25s. 

Part I of this book contains fourteen essays by prominent contributors 
in different occupations who — a wide variety of knowledge and 
experience of the problems of nationalisation in the United Kingdom. 
In Part II the editor draws certain general conclusions from the examination 
of particular problems by the various contributors. Professor Robson 
believes there is “ a general recognition that the success or failure of this 
great experiment [of nationalisation] lies in the future ; and that the outcome 
will depend on our ability to understand the problems which have arisen, 
our imagination and inventiveness in solving them and our alertness in 
detecting weaknesses and shortcomings”. An extensive classified biblio- 
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graphy of official reports and other publications on the subject of nationalisa- 
tion is included. 


Le travail en Afrique noire. Présence Africaine, No. 13. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1952. 427 pp. 

A collection of studies by various authors and written at various dates 
on the chief present-day aspects of labour in Africa South of the Sahara. 
After an introduction on demographic and geographic conditions from the 
point of view of labour sources and employment opportunities, and on the 
traditional background in Africa, there is a series of articles devoted to the 
psychological study of the African’s attitude to labour in the European 
sense, 

The studies which follow are grouped under three headings: (1) land 
questions (expropriation and capitalist penetration) ; the destruction of 
tribal tenure systems ; peasant status ; national income and agriculture ; 
(2) capital and labour (wage levels, investment policy, the structure of 
industry, conditions of work) ; and (3) labour demands and trade unionism. 


Union oF SouTtH AFrRIcA. South African Railways: Report of Committee 
of Inquiry in Connection with the Shipping Service Operated by the Railway 
Administration, 1952. Bilingual (English, Afrikaans). Parow, Cape Times 
Limited, 1952. 126 pp. Ils. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Industrial Research Department. Measuring Productivity im Coal 
Mining. A Case Study of Multiple Input Measurement at the County 
Level in Pennsylvania, 1919-1948. By Charles M. James. Research 
Report No. 13. Philadelphia, 1952. xi+-96 pp. 

Shows how added significance can be given to the commonly used 
yardstick of output produced per unit of labour time by taking into account 
the input of other factors. Despite the inadequacy of present statistics 
of such forms of input as power used and capital consumed, the relationship 
between mechanisation and labour input is traced in considerable detail. 
The author further demonstrates how the effectiveness of productivity 
analysis in an extractive industry can be greatly increased by standardising 
output-input data for rate of operation, method of mining and geographical 
conditions. 


VERMEULEN, A. and others. Welvaartsplan van het Nederlands Verbond van 
Vakverenigingen. Amsterdam, Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigin 
gen, 1952. 508 pp. 

This Welfare Plan of the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions is 
intended as a guide to representatives of the Federation on the tripartite 
bodies to be established in the near future which are to be responsible for 
certain parts of the country’s economic and social policy. The Plan indicates 
the economic policies needed to ensure rising living standards and security 
of employment and income for the rapidly increasing Netherlands population. 

The first part of the volume deals with general problems of employment, 
industrialisation and increasing productivity. Past policies in the field of 
investment, taxation and income distribution are critically reviewed, and 
proposals for future lines of action put forward. In the second part of the 
Plan the eee pee developed in the general discussion in Part I are applied 
to a number of industries which, from the points of view of employment, 
stability and international trade, are the most important in the Netherlands 
economy. 


Statistics. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, Office of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Budget. Séatistical Services of the United States Govern- 
ment. Revised edition. Washington, 1952. 78 pp. 

A condensed outline of the statistical system of the Federal Government, 
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together with brief descriptions of the principal types of economic and 
social statistics collected, a list of statistics classified by the responsible 
Federal agency, and a bibliography of 125 principal statistics periodicals, 


Hap, A. Statistical Tables and Formulas. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1951. 97 pp. 


Horsten, Erland von. Price Indexes and Quality Changes. Stockholm, 
Bokférlaget Forum A.B. ; London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. 
136 pp. 

A treatise dealing with methods of making allowance for changes in 
quality when computing retail price indices. Such changes have been most 
evident during the war and post-war periods, but even during normal 
periods the pattern of goods available on the market continually changes 
through the disappearance of old items and the introduction of new goods. 
For a given commodity the change may take place quite suddenly or the 
transition may extend over a longer period. In computing retail price 
indices quality changes are usually handled by the method of splicing or 
by the “ average price” method. The author shows that neither of these 
methods gives wholly acceptable results, and recommends the establishment 
of a numerical relation between the quality of the new article and that 
of the old. The problem becomes more complicated where a change in 
prices takes place in connection with the transition from one quality to 
another. Theoretical arguments are advanced for a solution of the quality 
problem based on the “ indifference defined index ” developed by Koniis 
and the Divisia integral index. Some numerical results based on Swedish 
index materials are given. 


IstiITUTO CENTRALE DI STATISTICA. Una indagine sulle forze di lavoro nelle 
provincie delle Sicilia, e nelle provincie dt Milano, Pisa e Napoli, al 
7 Settembre 1951. Rome, 1952. 58 pp. 300 lire. 


After stressing the need for information on the labour force, this report 
describes how the first sample survey was planned and executed in Italy 
as an experiment. The second part contains a detailed analysis of results, 
showing the size, categories and circumstances of the employed and unem- 
ployed labour force in the provinces surveyed. The questionnaire used and 
35 tables appear in an appendix. 


IsTITUTO PER GLI StupDI pI Economia, and IstiruTOo NAZIONALE DELLA 
PREVIDENZA SOCIALE. Convegno dit studi statistici sulla disoccupazione. 
Rome, 1952. 475 pp. 

This volume reproduces all the material presented to an Unemployment 
Statistics Congress held in Rome on 15 and 16 March 1952, for the purpose 
of assembling and co-ordinating statistics and theoretical studies on unem- 
ployment, and also of ascertaining expert opinion regarding an important 
Parliamentary inquiry on unemployment now being undertaken. 

The material is divided by subject. The first three groups deal with (1) 
general matters of unemployment terminology, methodology and _ biblio- 
graphy ; (2) official statistics of unemployment in Italy ; (3) general aspects 
of the employment market situation. A fourth group on current features 
of unemployment in Italy includes a study of agricultural unemployment 
by G. Orlando, which indicates the best method of measuring the volume of 
such unemployment and offers interesting estimates of underemployment 
in agriculture. The fifth group of studies relates to means of overcoming 
unemployment, and the sixth to legislation and relief. The last group 
contains three reports on the relation between the demographic situation 
and unemployment in coming years, and an original evaluation by S. Guidotti 
of the capital needed in the main branches of production to keep a workman 
employed. 

The final statement, on methodology for a Parliamentary inquiry, was 
presented by R. Tremelloni, who sponsored the inquiry in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 
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JAPAN IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. Anmnual Statistical Report, 1951-52. 
Tokyo, 1952. 135 pp. 


KENDALL, Maurice G. (editor). The Sources and Nature of the Statistics of 
the United Kingdom. Foreword by A. Bradford Hitt. Vol. I. London, 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, for the Royal Statistical Society, 1952. 
Viili+352 pp. 21s. 

The first of two projected volumes reprinting articles by leading author- 
ities on the sources and kinds of statistics of the United Kingdom, originally 
published in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. In addition to 
general discussions of labour statistics, agriculture, censuses of production 
and distribution, and overseas trade, the volume surveys statistics of 11 
commodity groups, merchant shipping, rail and road transport, housing, 
co-operative trading, and publishing. 


LINDER, Arthur. Statistische Methoden fiir Naturwissenschafter, Mediziner 
und Ingenieure. Lehrbiicher und Monographien aus dem Gebiete der 
exakten Wissenschaften : Mathematische Reihe, No. III. 2nd edition. 
Basle, Verlag Birkhauder, 1951. 238 pp. 30 francs. 

Mainly devoted to a discussion of sampling and regression analysis for 
readers familiar with the elements of differential and integral calculus. 
Paragraphs on the discriminatory analysis of R. A. Fisher and the analysis 
of variance have been added to this second edition. 


WINKLER, Wilhelm. Typenlehre der Demographie. Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Vienna, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1952. 160 pp. 

A survey of various features of static as well as dynamic character 
inherent in different types of populations. A number of basic assumptions 
are established concerning the functions according to which the factors 
determining population growth (i.e., birth and death rates) develop 
in an isolated population. The discussion is purely theoretical in character 
and no reference is made to non-demographic causes. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BitLeter, André. La résiliation abusive du contrat de travail. Bibliothéque 
Professionnelle et Sociale. Neuchatel, Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1952. 
149 pp. 8.30 francs. 


CENTRO STUDI DEI PROBLEMI DELL’ARTIGIANATO. Alti del 2° Convegno di 
Studi di Politica Artigiana, Roma, 7-8 Aprile 1951. Rome, 1951. 358 pp. 
1,000 lire. 


ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION OF INDIA. Indian Engineering Industries. Cal- 
cutta, 1952. xxiv+328 pp. 16 rupees. 


Hutster, J. de. Le droit de gréve et sa réglementation. Paris, Librairie de 
Médicis, Editions M.-Th. Génin, 1952. 233 pp. 900 francs. 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT UNION. Handbook of International Road 
Transport. (In English, French and German.) Geneva, I.R.U., 1952. 
126 pp. 

A valuable reference work containing inter alia the history, aims and 
programme of work of the International Road Transport Union, the texts 
of the international Conventions and Agreements affecting road transport 
and summaries of the regulations and fiscal charges applicable to inter- 
national road transport in the different countries of Europe. 


NEDERLANDSE KATHOLIEKE METAALBEWERKERSBOND. Bondswerk. Verslag 
van de Werkzaamheden van de Nederlandse Katholieke Metaalbewerk- 
ersbond, 1949-1951. Utrecht, 1952. 396 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Netherlands Catholic Metalworkers’ 

Union during the years 1949-1951. 
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Riva SANSEVERINO, Luisa. Diritto del lavoro. 6th edition. Padua, Cedam 
(Casa editrice dott. Antonio Milani), 1952. 337 pp. 2,000 lire. 


A detailed study of the contract of employment in the Italian Republic. 
After a survey of the evolution of labour law in Italian legislation, its present 
state and sources, Part I of the volume analyses the differences between 
employment and self-employment, the various methods of remuneration, 
and the legal nature of the contract. Part II examines the legal position of 
the worker and employer under the contract, and the questions of duration, 
suspension and termination of the contract. A very full bibliography is 


included. 


TISSEMBAUM, Mariano R. Las controversias del trabajo. La huelga y el 
lock-out ante el Derecho. Buenos Aires, Victor P. de Zavalia, 1952. 309 pp. 


In view of the fact that the outward manifestations of labour disputes 
have for some time given rise to a wide variety of questions, the Professor 
of Labour Law at the Argentine National University in Santa Fé attempts 
a systematic classification of the various types of disputes and the method 
of reaching a solution. There follow chapters on the forms of direct action, 
the law and court decisions on disputes, and detailed statistics of strikes 
specifying the cause, time and wages lost in each case. 


Management. 


Cooper, Alfred M. How to Supervise People. 3rd edition. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. vii+254 pp. 
$3.75. 


Hunt, Norman C. Methods of Wage Payment in British Industry. London, 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1951. vii+160 pp. 18s. 

Considers the advantages and disadvantages of the various systems of 
wage payment in common use today, including payment by results and 
merit-rating, and concludes that “the financial incentive, with all its 
limitations, [is] still the most powerful and direct stimulus to increased 
output available to the employer today ”. 


LINCOLN, James F. Incentive Management. A New Approach to Human 
Relationships in Industry and Business. Cleveland, Ohio, The Lincoln 
Electric Company, 1951. 280 pp. $1. 

The author discusses at length the philosophy underlying his incentive 
management scheme, which is based on the principle of rewarding “ each 
person from top to bottom in proportion to his contribution to success of the 
company each year”. In applying the scheme each worker is rated three 
times a year by “all those who have accurate knowledge of some phase 
of his work”. On this rating he is rewarded or penalised. The sum of these 
ratings determines his share in the bonus, which is the amount remaining 
out of the profits of the year after provision has been made for a dividend 
of 6 per cent. for the stockholders and after a sum which is determined 
annually by management has been set aside for expansion or replacement. 
Over the last 16 years this bonus has been equal to approximately 20 per 
cent. of wages and salaries as a minimum, and 128 per cent. as a maximum. 
All workers receive, in addition, wages at the prevailing rates for comparable 
work in the area. 

MEYENBERG, F. L. Jndustrial Administration and Management. London, 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1951. xvii+387 pp. 35s. 


SPEAKMAN, A. J]. Work Study and Incentives. An Introduction. Manchester, 
London, Emmott & Co. Ltd., 1951. 90 pp. 4s. 
Describes in general terms the various techniques which are involved 
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in applying work study and wage incentive schemes in industry. The 

author emphasises the need for proper production planning as the necessary 

pre-requisite for the application of these schemes. 

Watson, Marguerite Holbrook. How to Prepare and Use Job Manuals. 
A Handbook for Supervisors. New York, The William-Frederick Press, 
1952. ii+38 pp. $1. 


YopeER, Dale. Personnel Principles and Policies. Modern Manpower Manage- 
ment. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. viii+602 pp. $7.95. 
PFIFFNER, John M. The Supervision of Personnel. Human Relations in 

the Management of Men. Third printing. New York, Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1951. viii+454 pp. 

These two books in the Prentice-Hall Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Series both deal with basic principles rather than detailed methods. Both 
are well documented and indexed, which makes them valuable for reference 
purposes. 

Professor Yoder’s study of modern management starts with a discussion 
of the role of the professional manager responsible for personnel policies, 
and then deals with labour policy, organisational planning, recruitment, 
selection, training, supervision, collective bargaining, employee motivation 
and morale, communication, wage and salary administration, etc. Actual 
practices are described for the most part only where examples of principles 
and policies are required. 

Professor Pfiftner’s approach to supervision is based on modern psycho- 
logical studies. He first examines the supervisor’s relation to business 
organisation, economic functioning, and the unions, and discusses the human 
aspects of internal control and work simplification. A second part of the 
volume is devoted to the social aspects of supervision (informal organisation, 
communication and morale) and a third part to motivation. Part V is 
entitled “ Clinical Approaches to Troubled People”, and describes the 
supervisor's job in relation to personnel matters, discipline and grievances. 
A concluding section deals with the selection and development of super- 
visors and their training in human relations. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


INSTITUTE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL. 
America’s Manpower Crisis. Report of the Institute on Manpower 
Utilization and Government’ Personnel, Stanford University, 
August 22-24, 1951. Edited by Robert A. WALKER. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1952. viii+191 pp. $3. 

PRUNES GABLER, Luis. Colonizacién Nacional y Problema A grario : Resul- 
tados y Reformas. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado 
en la Facultad de Ciencias Jurfdicas y Sociales de la Universidad de 
Chile. Santiago, 1952. 128 pp. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
School of Commerce. The Basic Abilities System of Job Evaluation. 
By Ralph W. Extts. Wisconsin Commerce Reports, Vol. III, No. 2 
1951. Madison, 1951. 91 pp. $1.15. 

Describes a simplified but analytical system of job evaluation which 
has been developed by the author and applied chiefly to office jobs. It is 
contended that it can, however, be readily adapted to “ shop ” job evalua- 
tions. 


Vocational Training. 


Hottrop, William F. Vocational Education in the Netherlands. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1951. vii+158 pp. 
A comprehensive survey of vocational education in the Netherlands. 
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The author first traces the history of vocational education from the time 
when it was first introduced as a private venture by welfare societies, work- 
ers’ groups, guilds and similar bodies. He then proceeds to give a very 
detailed account of the development following the Vocational Education 
Act of 1919, which laid down the standards to be adopted, the duration of 
training, and the curriculum of the various vocational training institutions. 
There is a detailed description of the three main types of vocational education 
in the Netherlands: primary training and secondary training for young 
persons, and advanced supplementary vocational training for adult skilled 
workers already employed. It also deals with the vocational training of 
women for industry and commerce and in home-making skills. 


Mays, Arthur B. Essentials of Industrial Education. New York, McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. ix+248 pp. $3.75. 

A manual for students of modern education and industry in the United 
States, tracing the history of modern apprenticeship and the problems 
and methods of industrial education. All important aspects of the subject 
are clearly defined and discussed, with the author’s recommendations. 
Each chapter concludes with a selected bibliography. 


Puipps, Lloyd J. Handbook on Teaching Vocational Agriculture. 6th edi- 
tion. Danville, Ill., Interstate Printing Co., 1952. 1,023 pp. 


Prosser, Charles A. With the collaboration of M. R. Bass. Evening 
Industrial Schools. Revised edition. Chicago, American Technical 
Sor iety, 1951. Xili t 372 pp. 

This revised edition of a book published 17 years ago under the title 
“ Adult Education—The Evening Industrial School”, has been prepared 
because the author believes that the evening school is still, and for a long 
time will be, the main device for mass education and for extension training 
of workmen throughout their working life. 

The book discusses the many problems relating to the establishment, 
functioning and economically sound administration of evening schools. 
The author gives an interesting analysis of the fundamental differences 
between the adult and adolescent student. He also considers the character 
and organisation of the different courses, the question of “ on-the-job” 
and “ off-the-job ” training, and the selection and training of instructors. 

Several charts, plans and records add considerably to the value of this 
useful book. 


STICKNEY, Rufus, SticKNEy, Blanche G., Horton, Helen J., WEIL, 
Harriet S. Office and Secretarial Training. New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 1x+388 pp. $3.45. 


Wages and Conditions of Work. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND BAR EMPLOYEES. 
Survey of Certain Economic Conditions for Employees in the Hotel and 
Restaurant Industries. Trilingual (Swedish, German, English). Stock- 
holm, 1952. 190 pp. 


MAURITIUS SALARIES COMMISSION. Final Report : Cost of Living Allowances, 

Salaries and Salary Scales, Wages. Port Louis, 1951. 98+-1xvili pp. 

15 rupees. 

The Salaries Commission was set up in 1951 to examine existing salaries 
and salary scales throughout the Government Service and to advise if they 
should be revised and, if so, to what extent ; and also to examine the ques- 
tion of incorporating the whole or part of the cost-of-living allowance into 
salaries. The wages of daily paid employees of the Government were 
also included within these terms of reference. Recommendations are made 
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concerning the completion of the comprehensive revision of salaries and 
salary scales which was begun by the Swinden Commission in 1945. 


SAMUELS, H. The Law Relating to Shops. 2nd edition. London, Charles 
Knight & Co., Limited, 1952. xil+72 pp. 
This new edition of a book first issued in 1937 incorporates the provisions 
of the Shops Act, 1950, which consolidated all legislation then existing 
on closing hours for shops, conditions of work and Sunday trading. 


Rehabilitation. 


BinpT, Juliet. A Handbook for the Blind. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1952. xvi+244 pp. $3.50. 

This book, by an author who is herself blind, is mainly intended as a 
guide to the newly blinded in all aspects of their everyday lives. It gives 
detailed suggestions on adjustment in such matters as personal appearance, 
behaviour at table, going out alone, shopping, housekeeping, cooking, letter 
writing, leisure time activities, so that blindness can be reduced to nothing 
more than an inconvenience in a busy life. 

The second part is a useful and practical guide for the sighted in their 
social dealings with and behaviour towards the blind. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. MFeport to the Chatr- 
man, Manpower Policy Committee, by the Task Force on the Handicapped 
Washington, 1952. xii+87 pp. 

The Task Force on the Handicapped was set up in 1951 by the Manpower 
Policy Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization to make recom 
mendations on a policy for evaluation, training and placement of the handi 
capped in order to help solve manpower problems arising from the defence 


mobilisation programme. The report stresses the urgent need for more 
manpower in the United States and the availability of a large number of 
suitable disabled persons. A 22-point plan of action for a community 


approach to the rehabilitation of unemployed disabled is suggested. This 
community approach should be based on the co-ordination in local commun 
ities of all public and private organisations and interests concerned with 
rehabilitation and with employment. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Harr, M. Penelope. The Social Services of Modern England. International 

Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Routledge 

& Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. viii+332 pp. 25s 

A book intended as a general introduction to the study of the British 
social services as they have been reconstituted in recent years. The prin- 
cipal services are described, their development is outlined, and their present 
functions are considered in relation to the needs of the individuals and groups 
for whose benefit the services have been established. The services dealt 
with include social insurance and assistance, health services, housing and 
town planning, services for children and young people, services for the aged 
and handicapped, and general community services. A useful bibliography 
for the general student of social services in Great Britain is included. 


RaAEPSAET, A. Les allocations familiales pour salaries. Analyse pratique 
des textes légaux. Brussels, 1952. 66 pp. 

A practical guide for social workers to the current Belgian law on family 
allowances, as amended by the Act of 27 March 1951. The first chapter 
deals with the machinery and resources of the scheme, and explains its 
scope, the method of assessing and collecting contributions, and the system 
of equalisation funds. 
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Other chapters are devoted to the various types of family allowances 
rdinary allowances, special allowances for the children of disabled workers, 
llowances for orphans), and the rules on double allowances, 


I 


etc., and family a 
time limits for claims, and the special allowance for mothers who do not go 


ut to work 


SIGERIST, Henry E. A History of Medicine. Vol. 1: Primitive and Archa 
Vedicin New York, Oxford University Press 1951. xxi+-564 pp. 


\ volume of absorbing interest not only to the physician but also to 
the layman interested in the organisation of medical care and, more generally, 
in social and health conditions. In the chapters on Ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia in particular, the social, medical and religious customs and 
conditions in regard to childbirth, marriage, sickness and death are described 


gainst the social, cultural and economic background, which is brought to 


ife in a masterly fashion from a wealth of sources. 


Living Conditions. 


GASTGEB, Han Vom Wartshaus zum Stadion. 60 Jahre Arbeitersport in 
Osterreich. Entstehung und Entwicklung der Osterreichischen Arbeiter- 
furn- und Sportbewegung. Vienna, Verlag Jungbrunnen, 1952. 144 pp. 

IKUNGL. SOCIALSTYRELSEN, Sweden. Bostdder h hushadll. ‘Enligt allmanna 


bostadsrakningen 1945 och dartill anslutna undersOkningar. Stockholm, 


Sveriges Officiella Statistik, 1952. 220 pp. 


OFFICE DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE OUTRE-MER. L’Habitat au 
Cameroun, Présentation des principaux types d’habitat. Essai d’adapta- 
tion aux probléemes actuels. Paris, Editions de l'Union Frangaise, 1952. 

151 pp. 

The need for housing for the native population in urban centres is ex- 
tremely acute in Africa today, and the movement of rural populations towards 
the towns during the last few decades has had, and will for long have, serious 
demographic and social consequences. The compilers of this volume of text 
and photographs, who are student art hitects at the Ecole Nationale Supé- 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, describe the principal types of traditional 
dwelling in the Cameroons, and attempt to lay down certain rules for the 
erection of individual dwellings and for the planning of rural, urban and 
industrial communities, so as to restore the natural balance. A study of 
European housing in Equatorial Africa is also included 


eure 


NE, Walter L. and Stone, Charles G. Recreation Leadership. A Manual 
of the Skills of Leadership in the Use of Leisure Time, and the Philoso- 
phy, Development, and Programme Planning for the Training of Volun- 
teer and Professional Recreation Leaders. New York, The William- 


Frederick Press, 1952. 81 pp. $2. 


Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA. Report on Land Tenure in Ondo Province. Lagos, 
Government Printer, 1952. 87 pp. 9d 
A careful study that will provide useful factual material for administra- 
tors in colonial territories and for students of the social implications of 
land tenure in tribal communities under the stresses caused by the com- 
mercialisation of agriculture. 
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Co-operation. 


CASSELMAN, Paul Hubert The Cooperative M ment and Son 
Problems. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. xiii+178 py $3 
INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. (¢ bervation in Kk nar 


Bombay, 1951. xxii-+151 pp. 6 rupees 


WIETING, C. Maurice. The Progr f ( berat th A for Tea ) 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. xiv+210 pp. $3 
A guide book to the teaching of co-operation in the 

information on all types of co-operatives and suggested lk n units and 


materials. 


ERRATUM 
1952 — Vol. LXVI 


No. 1, July. On page 50, the first paragraph entitled “ Invest- 
ment of Funds of Social Security Institutions” should be replaced 
by the following : 


Resolution Concerning the Investment of Funds 
Social Insurance Institutions 


+ 


In this resolution the Conference recommends that, taking account 
of the basic principles that should govern any investment of funds ot 
social insurance institutions, their reserves should be utilised for purposé 
of social and economic utility such as the financing of workers’ housing 
The Conference further recommends that in no case should the invest 
ment of the reserves of social insurance institutions be applied in a 
manner that gives rise to unfair competition within the scope of activity 
of private investment ; and that in the planning, administration and 
application of social insurance established on the basis of a tripartite 
contribution, Governments, employers and workers should be represent- 
ed, without prejudice to provisions in national legislation 
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The Dilemma of Our Times 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


Laski’s last work, this book was originally intended as a supplement to 
his 1944 essay, Faith, Reason and Civilisation, an analysis of the political 
trends of that period. Finding at the end of the war many of his hopes 
shattered, he reorientated his viewpoint. The resulting book gives an 
account of post-war political developments, specifically, of the “cold” 
war. It is the last word of one who was listened to for 30 years on precisely 
this topic of civilisation’s survival by an audience spread throughout the 
world. Pvrepared for press by R. T. CLARK. 18s. net 
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This book analyses the government in theory and practice of one of 
Britain’s most important labour organisations—the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. Mr. Deakin writes in his foreword: “I am well aware that 
the book may arouse criticism . .. If criticism comes our way, we shall try 
to turn it into good account.” 

.. He has assembled his evidence carefully, factually, and at first 
hand.” — Manchester Guardian. “ Exceptional interest and importance.” — 
The Times. 25s. net 
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The special purpose of this book is to make clear how the traditional 
American way of thinking about foreign affairs has been built up, and then 
modified, by the experience of two world wars. It examines the real meaning 
of “ isolationism ” and how that ideology failed. Here are the answers to 
such questions as why the Republicans are normally more isolationist than 
the Democrats and why the United States plumped for German rearmament. 

5s. net 
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GORDON LOGIE 


Gordon Logie, author of Furniture from Machines, here turns his atten- 
tion to one of the most pressing problems in town planning today—that of the 
proper place of industry in our towns. In the course of his researches he has 
visited hundreds of factories to get the necessary facts at first hand. The 
illustrations include photographs of most of the best recent industrial 
buildings in this country and abroad. 60s. net 
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